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Pe, the 
Flies away” 


OW-EASE is a clean, liquid preparation of 
the right consistency for applying with a 
sprayer. For 20 years I have guaranteed 

it to keep flies off cattle and horses and in all 
that time it has given absolute satisfaction to 
farmers the country over. It neither gums the hair 
nor blisters the skin. Beyond being humane and 
sanitary it is profitable as well, for a herd 
sprayed regularly with COW-EASE throughout 
the fly season will yield more and better milk. 
Ask your dealer for COW-EASE. If he 
cannot supply you, send me your order per my 
liberal trial offer below. 


Vice-President, 
CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 
Established 1840 
Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

TRIAL OFFER—If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send his name and $1.80 and I will de 
a half gallon can of COW-EASE 
and sprayer for apply Ary West of Missourt 
River and Canada $2.00, Give both postal 
and express address ~y we ship the cheapest 
and Fm ane quickest way. way. 
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2 THE FOUNDATION 
we ~ OF GOOD CROPS 


“As ye sow”—Solvay Pulverized Limestone—“so shall 

" ye reap”—bigger, better, more profitable crops. Solvay 

brings crops to quick, complete maturity 

by making soil sweet; releasing all plant- 

food to the growing crops. Guaran- 

teed high test 95% carbonates— 

) ground fine, furnace dried, easily 

@ spread. Crop improvement shows 
first harvest. 


eep posted on lime and its 
a dy he rete A 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 
500 Milton Ave. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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In 
Strength 
When you build 
a new silo or rebuild 
your old one, make it 
& Craine—the strongest as well 
as handsomest silo made. Ite three-wall 
construction gives perfect silage protection. 
Outside the wall of upright staves is an 
afr-tight, water-proof, frost-defying inner 
wall of Silafelt. Outside of beth is the 
spiral Crainelox covering, of gtant strength— 
no hoops, no lugs, no weak spots, no re- 





STABILITY 
COUNTS 


Your Green Mountain Silo, 
with the popular hip roof, will 
never need an apology. It is built 
to stand up permanently—just as 
any other farm building is ex- 
pected to do. Every groove and 
joint ie made to fit tight—both 
for permanence and silage pro- 
tection. Every stave is treated 
in creosote preservative. Hoops 
are of extra heavy steel with 
































rolled (mot cut) threads. They pairs, but permanent protection for every 
cost us more but they stand inch of wall 
; unusual strains. Doors fit like : 
a'sate—always tight. Wooden oly, Seatns rer Ot au tip tte 0 





ladder rungs; no iron to frost 
the fingers. Green Mountain 
Anchorage system holds silo 
absolutely firm and upright. 

A beautiful silo—with mnut- 
brown side walls and bright 
red cedar roof. Write today for 
detailed circulars. Special in- 
ducements for early orders. 


silo, Ask us to tell you how. Literature 
and terms on request. 
Write also for agency proposition. 


CRAINE SILO co. Inc. 
1] Box 120, Norwich, N. ¥. 























Plow Handle 
Talks 





























Weather and the Farm 


I don’t suppose that education of 
any sort will ever free the farmers 
from a close touch with, and observa- 
tion of, the weather. So closely and 
intimately are 
we associated 
together that 
we unconscious- 
ly personify the 
great natural 
forces of sun- 
shine, wind, 
rain, frost and 
drouth. I ex- 
pect our natures, 
at any rate our 
actions, are 
more or less 
affected by this 
everyday asso- 
ciation. 

At present 
farmers feel 
































CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG., CO, 
343 WEST STREET, RUTLAND, YT. 









LATE CABBAGE PLANTS: All Head Early, 
Glory of Bnkhuizen, Late Fiat Dutch, Copenhagen 
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hard hit. We, 
win others, 
have been hoping that normal times 
would soon come again and as they 
feel that it 


Hi. E, COOK 


come jogging along, we 

means nothing more or less than 
lower prices for our products of 
which we now have more than are 
needed. If the situation around me 
is a general indication, this surplus 
may be reduced through frost and 
drouth. We are suffering more from 


frost than drouth providing rains do 
finally come. Frosts do not kill our 
grass plants outright but they are 
dwarfed and I have never seen a full 
hay crop follow freezing, after spring 
conditions of growth were at hand. 
While this is an ordinary season it 
is too early to have an opinion of 
what is coming. The present season, 
however, has been fully two weeks in 
advance which probably somewhat 
changes the time relationship. 

The situation on our own farms is 
about like this: The milking herd was 
turned to pasture the last of May but 
the barn ration of silage, hay and 
grain will be continued in whatever 
amounts the cows will take. We 
have hay enough to feed until July 1 
and silage until the silos are filled 


again, which is to the good. Our 
pasture, however, is comparatively 
small and must be reckoned as a 
small factor in the problem of a 


year’s feeding. We have done some 
work in pasture improvement and the 
effect is marked; but after all in the 
actual amount of extra feed for the 
volume of stock kept, it is negligible. 


Manure on Pasture Land 

Living on what one 1s going to do, 
Col Sellers-like, gives buoyancy to 
life and I guess is worth something 
but it’s no asset in feeding a dairy 
when frosts are plentiful and rains 
scarce. We shall be able again this 
summer to put a considerable amount 
of stable manure on the pastures. 
The summer is a bad time to apply 
it as no feed is used by the cows until 
another season. The burning effect 
of the summer sun also lessens value; 


on the other hand, the ground is 
rough and stony anda manure 
spreader is out of the question; to 
pile the manure, reloading and 


spreading by hand, is also expertsive. 
When observing the good results 
of a small amount of manure spread 
on grass land with a spreader, I 
wish it was all put on that way, but 
when the labor bill is paid I think, 
well, I guess after all we better get 
what we can direct from stable to 
field and the balance to pile and 
spread with a spreader in the fall. 
We sowed 12 acres of wheat last fall 
which will make hardly a fair crop. 
The land is adjacent to the pasture, 
and early in June, at any rate before 
the heads are fully up, we shall turn 
in the cows and let them do the har- 
vesting. The crop will be worth more 
in our case made into certffied milk 
than into grain and straw with the 
probable market value of wheat. 


I have often sowed wheat or rye: 


or both and these crops make excel- 
lent pasture if used before the stalks 
get hard and woody; about equal to 
pasture grasses, probably not equal 
pound for pound, but it is easy to eat 
more of the wheat and in that way 
give a flow of milk. Our usual acre- 
age of corn runs from 45 to 50 acres. 

Some of our boys ask, What will 
we do with all of the corn if the 
growth is good? Oh, that’s easy. We 
will pile it near the stable, wetting it 
down every day and hardly lose a 
stalk as I know from experience. Of 
course, it should be fed at once. Of 
course, we know how to build another 
silo if necessary. My corn enthusiasm 


was hit this morning in finding wire 
worms working in the planted seed. 
How helpless it makes a fellow feel 
after doing every last thing he knows 
to get a good start for a crop, most 
thorough preparation of the seed bed, 
fairly well fertilized, the weeder in 
motion and then find these pests si- 
lently trying to defeat our plans! 

Surely one thing is true and a safe 
gamble: one stalk left by the worms 
will be worth two under less favor- 
able soil conditions. Surely it’s a 
fight from beginning to end and with- 
out something to arouse dormant en- 
ergy the race would become weak 
and worthless and pass off the earth. 
I don’t believe we have harder prob- 
lems than other business and profes- 
sional people. In fact, everything we 
like to do becomes easy, otherwise 
hard. For their own good, and for their 
families; for the good of others like- 
wise engaged, and for the general 
welfare of the community and the 
state, those who do not like the farm 
should get off, and the sooner the 
better.—[H. E. Cook. 
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Our Readers’ Service Bureau 


Will serve you free by private 
letter if you 
(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
inclose 15 cents for postage; (2) also inclose 
your address label from American Agricul- 
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turist, showing that you are a paid-up 
subscriber; or if not such, you will be 
entitled to this free service by becoming a 
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subscriber. 

The only exception to this free service is 
that legal, engineering or veterinary ques- 
tions for which a@ prompt answer by mail 

desired should each be accompanied by 
one dollar ($1). No charge whatever for 
answering in the printed page any sub- 
scriber’s questions, whether on taw, farm 
engineering, veterinary or other subjects. 
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Hopeless Chicks 


I have written twice in regard to my order 
which I sent to the National chick company, 


Kansas City, Mo, on January 20, for 300 
chicks. I asked them to refund the purchase 
prite, $41.00. Not hearing from them, 


would you please an this concern? 
Any information you give me will be 
gratefully ee H. Valley, Oswego 
County, N Y. 

Taking this complaint up with the 
postal authorities in Kansas City, Mo, 
we are advised by the office of inspec- 
tors that the National chick company 
was owned and operated by H. H. 
Mason. It is not now in operation, 
no orders have been accepted since 
April 10. He was forced to quit busi- 
ness because of insufficient funds to 
take care of the operating expense, 
and also because he is under indict- 
ment at Des Moines, Ia, for using the 
mails to defraud. His case was called 
for trial the latter part of May. The 
Agvicultural publishers association 
states that the situation concerning 
complaints against the National chick 
company, appears to be hopeless. 
The head of this concern has been 
sentenced to the Federal prison at 
Leavenworth, Kans, for having car- 
ried on a similar business in, Des 
Moines, Ia. 





End of “3% Finance” 

Co-operative League of America, 
home office at Pittsburgh, Pa, with a 
branch at Springfield, Mass, has been 
the subject of frequent articles in this 
cokiumn during the past two years. It 
operates on the so-called instaliment 
deposit loan basis. From reading 
some of its literature, or listening to 
the talk of an agent, one might infer 
that if he joined it he would be sure 
to get a loan from it at 3% interest. 
In some respects its plan and methods 
resemble those of concerns exposed 
herein some years back, most of which 
were put out of business by the courts 
and some of whose officials were sen- 
tenced to federal penitentiary. 

American Agriculturist took up this matter 
with the state banking department of Penn- 
sylvania. The result was the enactment by 
the legislature of that state of law No = 
appro May 5, 1921. so-called 
operative league will have to comply with this 
new law or discontinue business within Penn- 
sylvania. 

We also took up the matter with the 
Massachusetts commissioner of banks 
who has been advised by the attorney 
general that 

“The issuing of the contracts appears to be 
in violation of G L, ¢ 107, sections 7 and 8, 
amd that under section 8 persons who are con- 
ducting the business in Springfield are liable 
to fire or imprisonment and, upon the appli+ 
cation of the commissioner of —— 
and taxation, the organization may 
joined from further continuing its AX. 
in the Commonwealth.” 
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Great Results in Thinning Apples 


Sale of the fruit thinned out covers the cost of thinning—By O. B. Burrell 


E HAVE gotten wonderful re- 
sults by judicious thinning of 
our apples. Each season be- 
tween the last two and the 
late spray application, each 
tree is gone over carefully 

branch by branch where the trees are loaded 
with apples, and scientific thinning practiced. 
From July 1 to August 15 the men are en- 
gaged at this work, pulling the green apples 
by hand and dropping them upon the ground, 
or into baskets if the season is right and the 
market makes it worth while to ship in green 
fruit. 

On well-loaded trees our aim is to leave 
the fruit about 4 inches apart, allowing no 
two apples to touch each other. If the whole 
tree is not well set we sometimes leave the 
apples a little closer than 4 inches on the 
branches which are fairly heavy. Regard- 
less of the location of apples, we always take 
out imperfect fruit and as a re- 
sult I find that the size, color wv 











is a smaller amount of apples to handle and 
fewer imperfect ones to cull out. When the 
thinned green fruit can be sold to advantage, 
the time won during apple harvest is a clear 
saving at a season when labor is scarce and 
high-priced. 


Thinning Time Varies 


The best time for thinning apples varies 
with the variety and local conditions. The 
effect upon the tree in saving energy and in 
preparing for the crop of the season to fol- 
low, would be favored by early thinning. June 
15 to July 15 is when we usually do the bulk 
of this work. This time is especially advis- 
able for varieties like the Baldwin that have 
a tendency to bear only every other year, and 
in cases where there were very few imperfect 
specimens on the tree. If the quality of the 
apples is rather low, the imperfect fruit can 
be more easily located and culled out if the 





and quality of the apples re- 
maining at harvest time are 
correspondingly fine. 

I have kept some account of 
the thinning process and the 
sale of apples which were taken 
off by the pickers. One season 
not long ago, the thinning was 
pretty well completed in late 
July and the green apples were 
sold on the Baltimore market 
at enough to pay completely for 
the cost of thinning. They 
brought 40 to 85 cents a bushel 
hampered. 

At the time of going over the 
trees, we take special pains to 
remove any fruit which shows 
injury from curculio and from 
sun-scald. At harvest the good 
results from thinning are 
noticed. The quality of the 
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apples is high and the fruit on 
the whole is well colored and 
above the average in size. Wine- 
saps averaged 234 inches in dia- 
meter, while a few boxes of 3-inch fruit were, 
packed. We had 4-inch Stayman Winesap 
and Stark Delicious apples. A great many 
boxes of $%4-inch apples of these last two 
varieties were gathered. None of the trees 
were braced with props and no limbs were 
broken by overloading as is so frequently 
the case when the apple trees are not thinned 
early in the season. 

Unfortunately we did not leave any loaded 
trees as comparison for total production but 
ail of my observations on my own farm and 
in other orchards have shown that in general 
there is little difference in total yield between 
‘orchards which are thinned and those which 
fre not. Of course, the thinning process 
must be judiciously handled. And again, with 
a third to a half less culls and imperfect 
fruit at harvest time, it is readily seen that 
gross receipts are augmented considerably 
by thinning. 

+ The time and expense Of picking and pack- 
ing are also reduced considerably since there 


Montmorency Cherries in Wayne County, New York 


thinning is delayed until the apples have 
grown a little larger. 

In sections where green fruit can be sold 
to advantage, later thinning may also be ad- 
visable, since the culled fruit can be sold as 
if they were part of an early crop. However, 
I think that the deciding factor for a major- 
ity of growers is the labor conditions. On 
our farm we consider the best time for thin- 
ning is that when labor is most readily avail- 
able for the work. The size and quality of 
the season’s fruit have little or no effect upon 
the time of thinning so long as the injured 
and imperfect fruit is pulled out before it 
has begun to crowd the other fruit and before 
the seeds have begun to harden. 


May Help in Annual Production 


Does regular thinning tend to induce an- 
nual production? This is a problem which 
has always interested us and from study in 
our orchards and in those of our friends, we 
have to believe that in many cases thinning 
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will stimulate annual production of the trees. 
The theory of the biennial bearing is caused 
by the exhaustion of a heavy crop produced, 
and the necessity of a year’s time to recuper- 
ate sounds reasonable. Practice seems to 
bear out this idea. Early thinning tends to 
reduce exhaustion of vitality by removal of 
surplus fruit before the seed development has 
caused a drain upon the tree. 

I redall one case especially that seemed to 
prove this theory. A small orchard of Bald- 
win trees had been given a thorough thin- 
ning each year for several years. For three 
years under my observation those trees pro- 
duced crops which the owner claimed were 
bringing him $800 each year per acre. 


Cherries Deserve More Favor 
M, T, COX, LAWRENCE COUNTY, 0, 


As a boy I recall the ripening of the 
early sweet cherries called Governor Wood, 
now known as Wood, as a joy- 
—_ ous time. When those trees 
were older and the birds got 
the most of the cherries, we 
did not set out any more of that 
variety. It might have been all 
right if we had planted enough 
for the birds and ourselves too. 
The Early Richmond and some 
other varieties we never knew 
the names of, ripened their 
fruit unmolested by birds and 
so we began to grow mostly 
Early Richmond. Later Mont- 
morency was given a prominent 
place as a commercial sort. 
Other varieties that acquit 
themselves very well for home 
use and may do for market usu- 
ally, are Dyehouse, the earli- 
est, Napoleon, Dukes, Black 
Tartarian, English Morello, 
Bing and Lambert. 

The last two are late sweet 
sorts that do well in the west 
and are worth trying in the 
east. These are the most prom- 
f ising varieties according to 
prominent growers among the hundreds of 
sorts listed. I have planted these and some 
others but not all have fruited for me yet. 
Some varieties can be planted about 20 feet 
apart and others should have 30 or 35 feet 
or more. I plant some of the smaller trees 
between and cut them out as they crowd. 

The cherry trees are cultivated and fer- 
tilized as other fruits and after they get 
to bearing size they will stand in’ grass 
sod and give as good account of themselves 
as any tree fruits in grass. The trees do 
not need very severe pruning but should 
not be allowed to grow too thick, as the 
limbs that get too much shade will die in 
the cen‘ers of the trees and must be cut 
out. 


Agriculture Has Made great advances in 
modern times; but the advice of Pliny, the 
elder, who lived 20 centuries ago, is still 
good for gardeners: “Dig deep, manure well, 
work often.” 
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Making a Good Start 

The New Jersey legislature has done tne 
right thing this year by increasing the 
appropriation for added facilities at the 
agricultural college. The governor showed 
a different frame of mind in approving the 
appropriation measure than several weeks 
ago when he let die the important milk bills 
by filing them in the library. Funds for a 
poultry building were provided for in the 
appropriation act this last season, and with 
the horticultural building now ready for 
occupancy and to be dedicated the middle of 
this month the outlook is encouraging at the 
college. 

However, the state legislators need not 
rest on their laurels. New Jersey has 
advanced rapidly in the last few years, but 
it needs much more in the w of state 
appropriations at the college To make the 
facilities adequate to handle the growing 
demands of farmers in the state. 

Considering the greatness of New Jersey 
agriculture, the number of long and short 
course students at the college, which is now 
nearly to the 300 mark, seems particularly 
small. It is true that an increase in appro- 
priation was granted to expand the long 
course work, but right here is an item that 
needs immediate attention. An institution 
is known not only by its work, but by the 
number of its students. When a great insti- 
tution like Cornell graduates 500 or 600 
agricultural students a year, it spreads the 
gospel of its work and the mission of the 
farm college is known far and wide. New 
Jersey needs this rightful advertising also, 
and it may well take steps accordingly. 

Funds are now available for the expan- 
sion of the agricultural library, equipment 
of a laboratory for dairy chemistry and bac- 
teriology, drainage of a portion of the dairy 
farm, installation of a water system and 
erection of a storage building and a work- 
shop. Appropriation for an investigation of 
sewage disposal systems was also provided. 
The last named item is an important one and 
will be a new effort on the part of the college 
professors. The agricultural college has 
been so weak in its farm engineering work 
that hardly a farmer in the state knows that 
it has attempted to do anything at all. 

On the other hand, agricultural colleges in 
neighboring states have developed strong 
departments in farm and rural engineering. 
New Jersey must do likewise to hold its own 
and not have its sons go out of the state 


for study on this very important phase of 
farming. There are mighty good men in the 
agricultural work at the state college. They 
must be held and they must be given suffi- 
cient funds and equipment to hold their own 
against similar institutions. 


Farm Loan Bonds 

No single piece of national legislation 
means so much to the development of agri- 
culture as the farm loan system. Tried 
out in practice, and tested in the courts, 
this method of financing the farm has been 
decreed sound for the farmer and absolutely 
safe for the investor. It helps the man who 
must borrow, extends his indebtedness over 
a long period of years, thus enabling every 
obligation to be met, and gives him a rate 
of interest on the credit basis of munici- 
palities and public works. 

Farmers may be put in two classes: those 
building, who require credit; and those out 
of debt, who have money to lend. The farm 
loan system brings the two together. It 
offers the best sort of investment—safe, un- 
taxable, a certainty both as to interest and 
principal. If all farmers would invest in 
farm loan bonds instead of in the securities 
of questionable enterprises the farmers of 
this country would soon have an immense 
banking system of their own. 

Investing in these loans does another 
thing: it permits farmers to help other 
farmers. Buyers of these bonds .aid in 
supplying the federal farm loan banks with 
funds to finance farmers who are seeking 
loans. Helping one another is really the 
best service that the world offers to the 
human race. It is the Golden Rule in prac- 
tice. 


A Gold Brick 

The people of the country are getting a 
gold brick in way of economy and efficiency. 
Congress is aiding and abetting every 
one of the war spenders. We were told how 
gallantly the last Congress lopped off two 
billion dollars from the appropriation bills, 
only now to find this saving was apparent, 
not real. The money was spent just the 
san and later was met in deficiency appro- 
priations. e 

So the orgy goes on. Elected to eliminate 
waste, inefficiency and to conserve the tax 
resources, the present Congress is even 
worse than the old one. Elected to reduce 
taxes, it now appears taxes will actually be 
increased. Some taxes are to be reduced 
for the rich; but increased for those less 
able to pay. And juggling is in process 
everywhere. Debts are being juggled, ap- 
propriations are being juggled, estimates 
are being juggled. Congress is preparing 
to give the people a gold brick and unless 
we wake up that’s what the people will 
get. Get busy, friends, get busy! 


Twenty-One Clean Records 

The U S Grain Growers, Inc is now under 
way. This company, farmer-owned and far- 
mer-organized, proposes to market the wheat 
crop, not in the interest of speculators but 
in the interest of wheat growers. This mar- 
keting organization is under direction of 
twenty-one men, every one with a clean 
record and every one with a heart and soul 
saturated with farm consecration. 

This new organization undoubtedly will 
have to meet all sorts of opposition. Plaus- 
ible arguments are certain to be advanced 
against it by those hostile to the movement. 
These enemies will do all they can to per- 
suade farmers not to join. But that was 
precisely the way it was with the Dairy- 
men’s league. The middlemen were against 
the league, they were against the pooling 
plan. Never in the history of agriculture 
were more brutal, vicious or more ruthless 
attacks made against farm efforts than 
dealers and milk middlemen advanced 
against the Dairymen’s league and the 
league’s pooling plan. Dairymen came to a 
point where they had more faith in them- 


selves than they had in those who controlled 
the milk marketing machinery. 

We believe the same will be true of the 
grain producers. Sooner or later they must 
learn the lesson of having faith in them- 
selves rather than in the words of the mid- 
dlemen who have been reaping the profits, 
letting the producers take the losses. Un- 
doubtedly the grain growers’ movement is a 
gigantic undertaking. No doubt many times 
the hearts of those directing this enterprise 
will bleed with weariness and anxiety but so 
did the hearts of the officials in control of 
the Dairymen’s league bleed with weariness 
and anxiety. True to their cause they 
brought order out of chaos and put dairy- 
ing on a higher plane than it ever had been 
before. 

The grain growers also will win. Farmers 
are agreeing to stick together for five years. 
Many lessons will be learned in five years, 
but we believe that when these five years, 
have passed, grain growers would no sooner 
think of going back to the old methods of 
marketing wheat than dairymen today would 
think of going back to the old method of sel- 
ling milk. All hail the coming of the US 
Grain Growers’ Inc: May it live forever! 


Road Hogs and Headlights 

Every year it is the same old story: The 
automobile road hog with his blinding 
headlights causes innumerable accidents. 
The summer season is already upon us and 
renewed effort must be made by local town 
and village authorities to enforce all of the 
ordinances to cut out this serious menace 
to country citizens. Over Memorial day 
there were numerous accidents due almost 
entirely to carelessness and meanness, chief 
among which was blinding headlights. The 
roads were full of autoists, most of them 
city folks it is true, and it is city folks who 
are largely responsible for the breaking of 
road ordinances. 

Brains and automobile do not necessarily 
go together, and in fact, they seem farther 
apart than in the old days when highway 
travel was largely behind the old grey mare. 
Why an automobile driver with some new 
fangle glass in his headlights thinks that he 
has done his duty to his ‘fellow riders, is 
hard to believe. The letter of the state 
laws and local ordinances is sometimes 
followed and yet the dimming of the lights 
is not sufficient for the protection of passing 
automobilists. 

It behooves every automobile owner in the 
country, and more especially farmers, to 
stimulate the enforcing of automobile regu- 
lations. There is no reason. on earth why 
the city summer tourists should impose 
themselves thoughtlessly upon country cit- 
izens. 


Signs of Better Times 
Germany comes to her milk at last. She 
agrees to pay the required reparations. 
This paves the way for world-wide economic 
readjustment. It wipes out many causes for 


uncertainty. Confidence in the future is 
now becoming universal at home and 
abroad. 


Congress has passed an emergency tariff 
bill. Though it is only for six months, and 
is more or less bunk, it shows a desire on the 
part of Congress to do something. From 
the farmer’s standpoint, the most helpful 
development at Washington is the organiza- 
tion of a farmer’s club in Senate and House, 
the members of which propose to agree upon 


certain agricultural measures and put them . 


through regardless of party. 

One result is the quotations for produce 
and securities show some firmness with an 
upward tendency. Some mills and factories 
that were entirely shut down have resumed 
on part time. There is still much unemploy- 
ment though that situation seems likely to 
improve. Best of all, is the fact that 


individuals generally are more hopeful. Con- 
fidence is keener. Men and women have more 
pep. There is a revival of good spirits and 
of more spirituality. 
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Friends, Things Are Moving 


Farmers’ Finance Corporation has been projected to back up 





REAT days are these in agricul- 
ture. American farmers are 
stepping more swiftly econom- 
ically these days than ever be- 
fore in all history. The swats 
that federal farm  swatters 
swatted tarmers during the past three or 
four years proved to be the last straws even- 
tuating a complete reversal of heretofore 
methods of distribution. When things got 
so bad that the American farm bureau fed- 
eration appointed its Committee of 17 to see 
if grain could not be marketed with at least 
cost of production possible for farmers 
something was started that is sure to mean 
momentous events in American agriculture 


We have heretofore told what that com- 
mittee did: Following its work first came 
the U S Grain Growers, Inc. That organiza- 
tion is now down to business. It is lining 
up growers in all parts of the grain-growing 
sections. This year, much if not the greater 
part of the grain will be handled through 
this corporation. But the latest movement 
growing out of the U S Grain Growers is 
the Farmers’ Finance Corporation. This is 
to be a subsidiary of the grain growers’ cor- 
poration. 

The Farmers’ Finance Corporation is to 
be capitalized at $100,000,000. When fully 
organized it will be surpassed in magnitude 
only by one other similar institution in the 
United States. Briefly stated, the Farmers’ 
Finance Corporation will give to farmers 
the machinery that :will enable them to 
finance their own marketing enterprises. Not 
cnly will assistance be given to the US 
Grain Growers, but to any other farm-owned 
sales agencies that may be concerned with 
the marketing of farm crops. 

The finance corporation will file papers of 
incorporation in Delaware and as quickly 














U S Grain Growers, Inc 


as possible its work of raising capital stock 
will be put under way. The capital stock 
will be of the preferred type, but non-vot- 
ing, with 21 shares of non-dividend paying 
common stock in which the voting buyers of 
the organization will be vested. Title to 
net profits will be entirely with the holders 
of the preferred stock, but the common stock 
may be held only by the U S Grain Growers, 
Inc. The chief aim of the new corporation 
is to introduce into the marketing grain the 
same practical and sound business methods 
that are in use in the large industries. 


Quicken Movement to Market 


The corporation does not seek to super- 
sede any existing farm organizations or any 
existing marketing system, but to offer to 
the farm a ready market in case of money 
stringency, and to quicken the movement of 
grain between points of origin, either the 
producer or the elevator, and the consumer. 
Most of the present marketing systems are 
in the hands of middlemen. It is the un- 
necessary middlemen who absorb su¢h a 
large portion of what conumers pay for 
farm products. These unnecessary middle- 
men in time will be eliminated, and remain- 
ing middlemen will receive, not the lion’s 
share, but only a just division in proportion 
to the service they render. 

Farmers in the past have endeavored 
through co-operative marketing undertak- 
ings to sell their products, but lack of credit 
has frequently been a stumbling block in 
the path to success. With a financial corpo- 
ration as a backbone of sales agencies, this 
bugbear will be overcome. 
others have done for them.” 

Those advising with the executive commit- 
tee are Mr Bernard M. Baruch and Mr Clif- 
ford Thorne. Mr Baruch is one of the out- 








standing figures in the world finance, and 
Mr Thorne the capable attorney, who has 
been advising the grain growers since the 
organization of the Committee of 17. The 
committee made it a point to be guided by 
the best talent available. The minute atten- 
tion to every detail given by both Mr Baruch 
and Mr Thorn is evidence of the interest 
that public spirit and patriotic men have in 
the success of the great farm movement. 

On his return from northwest, Pres J. R. 
Howard who went with U. L. Burdick and 
W. F. Schilling as a special committee of the 
grain growers to investigate affiliation by 
the Northwest Wheat Growers’ Organiza- 
tion, said the committee found practically 
unanimous approval of a 100% pool. In all 
our meetings in Montana, Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington only one man declared openly 
against the 100% pool. 

“The farmers and their farm organiza- 
tions in these northwest states are very 
strongly in favor of the U S Grain Growers’ 
plan of marketing. About 30% of the wheat 
of the northwest states is already under 
contract for sale in a 100% pool in the 
wheat growers’ organizations of the states. 
Probably not 20% of farmers are opposed to 
a co-operative plan of selling. This percen- 
tage constitutes the largest producers, many 
of whom have affiliations with present mar- 
keting agencies, or are financially interested 
in maintaining the present system. If amal- 
gamation of the present northwest organi- 
zations and the U S Grain Growers is effect- 
ed, practically all wheat growers will join. 

So enthusiastic have farmers become over 
these remedial methods for marketing, it is 
believed that by July 15 at least a half mil- 
lion producers will be enrolled upon the 
stock books of the corporation. 








Keeping an Eye on Washington 


Farm representatives are doing it with thoroughness this year 


The emergency ‘tariff bill which was 
signed by Pres Harding on May 27 became 
immediately effective. The schedule in this 
bill put a tariff on wheat of 25 cents a 
bushel, on potatoes 25 cents a bushel, frozen 
meat 2 cents a pound, unwashed wool 15 
cents a pound, butter 6 cents a pound, 
cheese 23 cents and apples 30 cents a bushel. 
Certain other agricuitural items have also 
been included. This act is to remain in ef- 
fect for six months and it is expected that 
the general tariff bill will be passed by that 
time. Wool growers are opposing the old 
schedule K of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. 
This schedule favored manufacturers at the 
expense of wool growers. 

The Ways and Means committee is still 
svorking behind closed doors on the general 
tariff bill. Most of the sub-committees are 
understood to have completed their reports 
covering the different schedules. Dr T. C. 
Atkeson, the Washington representative of 
the National Grange, who has been watching 
matters with extreme caution and thought- 
fulness, has thought it the best policy to re- 
frain ‘om making any arbitrary demand on 
the behalf of special agricultural interests, 
particularly in this formative period of the 
bill. He has insisted only that leaders and 
members in congress should accept at its 
full face value the principle adopted by the 
National Grange that so long as a protective 
tariff is the policy ofthe country, the policy 
of agriculture be given the same protection 
as the other industries. The farm bureau 
federation and the national board of farm 





organizations take the same view. Certainly 
the needs of agriculture are being carefully 
looked after. Agriculture for practically 
the first time has had an able body of men 
looking after its interests among the law- 
makers. 

Vegetable Oils in Milk 


Congressman Voight of Wisconsin has in- 
troduced a bill of great interest to the dairy 
industry, designed to prohibit the manufac- 
ture and sale of filled milk; that is, milk 
from which the natural cream has been re- 
moved and sold, and cheap, vegetable oil 
substituted to give the semblance of milk. 
There is real reason for the passage of a law 
of this kind at this time as a public health 
and honest business measure. This journal 
has frequently pointed out the menace to 
the dairy industry of these vegetable oils in 
competition with butter fat, cream and 
canned milk products. 

The Senate committee on banking and 
currency has favorably reported the Curtis 
bill, which providés a revolving fund of $50,- 
000,000 to increase the efficiency and expe- 
dite the service to be rendered to farmers by 
the federal farm loan system. The Tincher 
bill for the control of speculative grain mar- 
keting seems to have stirred up considerable 
opposition from the grange exchanges. The 
Volstead bill, legalizing collective bargain- 
ing by co-operative agricultural associa- 
tions is still held up by the judiciary com- 
mittee of the senate. Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace has been appealed to in support of 
this measure and has promised to do what- 





ever is within his power to secure the pas- 
sage of the measure in aid of co-operative 
marketing by farmers. 

According to C. J. Fawcett, director of the 
wool marketing department of the American 
farm bureau federation, the general feeling 
in the wool trade prevails that the bottom 
has been reached, and at last a basis for 
trading has been established. This would 
indicate that this, of all years, is the year to 
pool wool. Recent indications are also to 
the effect that a very fair portion of wool be 
assigned to the pools. 

Following the example of grain growers 
and cotton growers, tobacco growers are 
planning a similar organization for handling 
and moving tobacco crops. A little later on 
Pres Howard will appoint a national to- 
bacco marketing committee to serve in the 
same manner as the committee of 17 did in 
respect to grain, and a similar committee for 
live stock. 

According to the department of labor sta- 
tistics, farm prices are now 25% above the 
pre-war prices of 1913 and that the average 
of ail commodities is 62%, while reports of 
the Interstate commerce commission show 
that railroad revenues per net ton a mile 
are 66% over 1913. The railroad labor board 
has reduced wages of certain classes of 
railroad labor about 12%. The total sum 
involved is approximately $400,000,000. This 
drop in wages is so small as not to any de- 
gree to be in keeping with the fall in cost of 
living. 














This Tractor Delivers 
More Power Than Any 
Three Plow Tractor 
Ever Built, But— 








| SUPER FOUR 


Rated at 15-30 but showing, in official University of Nebraska 
tests 26.85 H. P. on the draw bar and 44.68 H. P. at the 
end of a 90 ft. belt the Huber Super-Four blasted all existing 
three plow tractor records. We can prove in your own field 
that it has greater reserve power, operates more economically 
and will do more hard work well in less time than any other 
tractor built. 


horse power hour than its nearest com- 
petitor, and more than 24% less than 
average tractors of similar power. 


Think What Such Tractor 
Performance Means to You 


Pulls Nearly Twice Its Rating 
On the Draw Bar 


The Lincoln test showed 26. 85 H. P. 
at 2.76 miles perhour, Noother15-30 
tractor can deliver as much surplus 


wer over rating. i 
power o ing You can now own the highest powered 


tractor for its rating ever built—a three 
plow tractor that will pull three plows 
any place—a tractor that has more sur- 
plus power over its rating than any 
other three plow tractor. 

It means that you get in the Huber 
Super-Four EXCESS POWER 
WITHOUT EXCESS WEIGHT 
—STRENGTH—ECONOMY— 
FLEXIBILITY—and a tractor that 
will do any farm job any day in the year. 


Priced On a Pre-War Basis 


The Huber Super-Four is the result of twenty- 
two years’ experience. At last a tractor of tre- 
mendous power selling at a price easily within 
the reach of any farmer, 

Nowhere today will you find such remarkable 
value in tractors, We want the opportunity of 
proving in your field under your own conditions 
that the Huber Super-Four will do for you what 
it did at Lincoln. 

Any c¢* our dealers will make arrangements 
for a demonstration. You owe it to yourself 
to see the Huber work and learn the price 
before you buy any tractor, 

Use the coupon today. It will bring an inter- 
esting report of our Lincoln test and the name 
of our nearest dealer. 


The Huber Manufacturing Company 


Tractors Since 1898 Threshers Since 1879 A 
Home Offices, Marion, Ohio, U. S. A. 4 


No Other Tractor of Similar Size Shows 
As Much Power On the Belt 
A 15-30 tractor that can deliver 44.68 
H. P. at the thresher end of a go ft. 
belt was unheard of until the Huber 
Super-Four made its record at Lincoln, 
The Huber Super-Four will pull the 
28x48 Huber Western Special thresher 
with all attachments as easily as the 
Light Four pulls the Huber 24x42. 
Think of it! —a real man sized outfit 
that costs fully go% /ess than a steam 
threshing outfit of the same capacity. 


Higliest in Power Developed 
Lowest in Fuel Consumption 
Ordinarily such excess power would 
be too expensive from a fuel standpoint 
to be practical, Notso with the Huber, 
At Lincoln, this tractor broke the econ- 
omy record for 15-30 tractors at rated 
and maximum loads. Jt will plow an 
acre of ground cheaper than any other 

three plow tractor. 
The Super-Four used 7% less fues per 
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Making Better Meadows 


Although timothy and red clover 
are generally the best hay crops on 
good soils of New York, eastern Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, they are by no 
means exclusively the best crops for 
meadow and pasture land. On soils 
which have been thoroughly limed 
and still contain some of their nat- 
ural sourness, alsike is better than the 
common red clover. On upland the 
two mixed together will often insure 
a crop where red clover alone would 
not succeed. On wet land farmers 
are getting excellent results with red- 
top as the grass, and the following 
mixture usually does well: Redtop 
meadow fescue and alsike. A com- 
mercial crop of hay cannot be taken 
to advantage from very poor land but 
on such soil redtop, orchard grass 
and tall oats grass may be grown to 
advantage. 

The meadow practice on rich well- 
drained land differs little in the 
northeast quarter of the United 
States. If the hay crop is to go upon 
the large city markets, timothy is us- 
ually seeded alone, while timothy 
and clover often mixed with red- 
top is a common practice where part 
or all of the hay is to be used on the 
farm. All of these plants have gooa 
seed habits, especially timothy and 
redtop,. The benefit from red clover 
which is a deep rooted legume 
goes to succeeding crops. For con- 
sumption by city horses timothy holds 
in most favor upon the large markets, 
while the heavy vields of clover or 
clover and timothy mixed give splen- 
did returns for cattle and sheep and 
at a slightly cheaper cost. 

The trouble ‘with a seeding com- 
bination of red clover and timothy 
is in the time of their maturity. red 
clover being ready for harvest 190 
days to two weeks before timothy. 
Because of this, mammouth clover, 
which is a variety of the common red 
clover and which is slightly later in 
maturity, is often substituted for the 
red clover in the seed mixture. 

Oats and Canada field peas as a 
hay crop have grown in popularity 
in the northern states. In the Mary- 
land-Virginia area, the following 
mixture has proved its worth: Oats, 
one bushel; hairy vetch, 30 pounds 
and white blooming crimson clover, 
10 pounds per acre, According to the 
specialists with the federal depart- 
ment of agriculture, most farmers 
use too little grass seed for best re- 
sults. tich land which has a well 
prepared seed bed does not require 
as much seed as thinor poorly fitted 
area. A seeding of 20 to 30 pounds 
per acre is generally sufficient and 
will prove more profitable than light 
seedings of mixtures, Of course, 
small seeded grasses such as redtop 
and timothy do not require so heavy 
a seeding as orchard grass or rye 
grass, When seeded alone, 10 pounds 
of timothy or 6 pounds of redtop 
are sufficient. 

Formerly it was the practice to 
apply fertilizer to the grain crop in 
the rotation, but recent experiments 
show that fertilizer applied to the 
grass crop will increase the yield and 
at the same time. show beneficial 


"effects upon succeeding crops. - Man- 


ure will increase the yield of hay 
when used as a top-dressing and 
probably grass is the best crop in the 
average rotation to which this may 
be applied. Applications of lime to 
correct .soil acidity will prevent loss 
of grass and clover seed, which so 
frequently happens from seeding on 
sour land, 


Duster Improvement Coming 
PROF H. H. WHITZEL, NEW YORK 

There is no question that marked 
improvements in dusting machinery 
can and will be affected during the 
next few years. Probably the first 
point of attack will be a more flex- 
ible delivery tube, one which will en- 
able the operator to more satisfac- 
torily direct the dust stream into the 
trees, thus tending toward an efficient 
distribution and saving of material. 

Improvements in the fan affording 
a stronger air blast will undoubtedly 
be necessary especially for the most 
effective control of such sucking in- 
sects as the pysila and aphis. Al- 
ready plans for improvement along 
both of these lines are in minds of 
the investigators and a beginning will 
be made on these problems this com- 
ing season. 

It is the general practice both in 
experimental work and in commercial 


orchards to get the dust application: 
On before 9 o’clock in the morning. 
Whether it is the dew on the fruit 
and foliage or the quietness of the at- 
mosphere at that time which is the 
controlling factor does not appear to 
be clear, This is not vital, however, 
since in either case the rapidity with 
which dusting can be done will en- 
able the grower to avail himself of 
the early morning hours or the late 
afternoon hours for his dusting. 








Sugar Keeps Bordeaux 


That granulated sugar will keep 
bordeaux spray mixture from deterio- 
rating is the discovery of the Oregon 
Station. It is well known by orchard- 
ists that bordeaux becomes almost 
worthless unless used shortly after be- 
ing mixed. This trouble can be over- 
come by adding an eighth ounce gran- 
ulated sugar di.solved in water for 
each pound copper sulphate, blue vit- 
riol or bluestone used. When sugar is 
used in the proportion mentioned the 
spray mixture will not spoil on ac- 
count of a break-down or delay on ac- 
count of rain. 

For a 200-gallon tank of 6-6-50 
bordeaux, which will require 24 
pounds bluestone, dissolve 3 ounces, 
seven heaping teaspoons, of sugar in 
a little water and add slowly to the 
tank of spray, agitating until thor- 
oughly mixed. Too much sugar must 
not be used. For small amounts of 
spray, dissolve one well rounded, but 
not heaping, teaspoon of sugar in one 
quart of water, then use at the rate of 
a half pint of this solution -for each 
pound bluestone going into the 
amount of bordeaux required. 


Corn for Ears and Silage 
G. R. A. BROWN, BURLINGTON COUNTY, N.J. 

Just before corn comes through the 
ground we harrow the whole field with 
a light harrow, or a weeder will do. 
Then if the ground needs lime this is 
the time to apply itfor best results, 
after which I start my cultivator. 
For the first time we use disks next 
to corn, cutting away from it both 
ways. This cuts close to the corn and 
destroys any weeds that have started. 
We now replant missing hills. We 
keep the ground worked well and 
deep, and when the plant gets up 8 
or 10 inches, we gradually raise cul- 
tivator tooth next to the plant so as 
not to cut off the roots. 

After the corn gets up, say 3 feet, 
we begin to work dirt up to the corn 
so as to cover any weeds next to the 
plants. We never -werk the ground 
while very wet; our:aim is to keep the 
corn growing by cultivating at least 
once each week until it gets too big to 
use a two-horse cultivator, Then we 
stay out of it until ready to cut and 
shock. 


For the silage corn we follow the 
same practice, only plant in rows, 
using a two-row planter dropping a 
grain about every. 8 inches or closer 
if we don’t want ears and want more 
fodder. In the north where corn does 
not ear I should advise planting a 
good big sweet..corn for silage. 
I use Stowell’s Evergreen for late 
planting for silage and think it 
superior to anything for milk 
production I put in my silo, For 
silage I plant anytime up to middle 
of July, planting where I moved or 
pastured, or after early potatoes, Our 
land here is level and free from 
stones but I think the same methods 
practicable on hilly or stony land with 
@ little variation according to condi- 
tion of the soil. 


I live on a 160-acre farm, I grow 
enough corn to fill five silos, two of 
which are 14 x $32 feet, and three 12x28 
feet and have 1500 bushels sound 
corn in cribs, besides growing 50 acres 
of potatoes, 16 acres of rye, 12 acres 
of wheat, 16 acres of oats and peas, 
cut 60 loads of hay and kept on an 
average 50 head milk cows and 10 
horses. 


We often keep about 75 head of 
cows besides raising and fattening a 
lot of poultry. We raise enough corn 
to feed our live stock usually buying 
our light feed and about $200 worth 
of hay and fodder. We make lots of 
manure, from 80 to 100 bushels a day. 
We keep the cows in the barn dur- 
ing the winter and haul and spread 
manure direct from the stable every 
day. We cut all our dry fodder and 
use some for bedding. It makes best 
absorbent possible. 
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Handy Padlock Protector 
SMITH C. M’GREGOR, DELAWARE CO, N ¥ 
For years I was troubled by the 
rusting of padlocks on my barns and 
outhouses until I devised a little rub- 
ber flap to hang down over the pad- 
lock and keep it dry during damp 














' Lock Protected Against Rust 
and rainy weather. A strip of rubber 
from a discarded rubber boot will do 
as a protector, or a side of an old 
leather shoe may be used. 

As shown in the accompanying dia- 
gram, the strip or rubber or leather is 
nailed above the padlock and just far 
enough down the two sides so that it 
will be lifted and expose the padlock. 
The nails down the side keep the flap 
closely held over the lock. This pro- 
tector is sufficient to add considerable 
to the life of the lock. With occa- 
sional oiling, the padlock will last for 
years, and there is no sticking or jam- 
ming as so frequently experienced 
with rusty locks, 


Getting Rid of Boulders 


GEORGE SIXOUR, NEW YORE 


Boulders in plowed fields are a 
nuisance; all farmers will admit that. 
Still everywhere we go we see them 
on the farms hereabouts. The reason 
the farmers do not get rid of bould- 
ers is because they think it will cost 
too much or be too hard work. But 
neither objection is valid. For in- 
stance, I recently broke up 15 “nig- 
gerheads” ranging in size from 15 to 
300 pounds in weight on Welch's 
farm near Oriskany, N Y, with 22 
pounds of 40% dynamite. That cost 
only about $6. Caps and fuse cost 
less than a dollar more. 

If a farmer doesn’t value his time 
in slack seasons of the year, he can 
break up field stones at even less cost 
for explosives; that is, by drilling 
holes in the stone and tamping small 
charges in the holes. It is really sur- 
prising how small a piece of dyna- 
mite will break up a big boulder when 
the charge is loaded in a drilled hole 
in the rock. I have seen pretty big 
stones shattered that way with about 
10 cent’s worth of dynamite, cap and 
fuse. 

Loading charges in pore holes in 
the ground under the stones, close up 
against them, is next easiest. This 
calls for the use «f considerably less 
dynamite than mudcapping, but more 
than when a stone is drilled. 





At present the game laws of Penn- 
sylvania give no protection to farmers 
against willful trespass. The present 
law is a farce and encourages the law- 
less to disregard all the rights of the 
owners of the land-in the country dis- 
tricts. A suggestion was made to 
amend our code to attempt to correct 
this evil but nothing came of it.-I con- 
tend that the passage of the deed to 
land as originally executed by the 
state carried without reservation all 
game as well as other appurtenances 
at least no reservation of the game 
Was attempted at that time. No legal 
condemnation or any other process 
has since been carried through to per- 
mit the state to regain control of 
game. Therefore the control or regu- 
lation or attempt to control or regu- 
late by any law enacted by the state 
legislature or the state board of game 
commissions to manage any wild 
game that may be found at any time 
upon any privately owned land with- 
out the consent of the owner of said 
land is pure nonsense and humbug 
without constitution or legal authori- 
ty.—[Robert M. Carrons. 





As I am in the poultry business 
your article in American Agriculturist 
of May 14, Poultry must have pro- 
tective tariff, was indeed interesting. 
Other articles appearing in your pa- 
per from time to time regarding the 
shipment of Chinese eggs into this 
country were also interesting. I take 
several farm magazines and yours is 
the only one that has given this mat- 
ter any publicity. American Agricul- 
turist is a real live paper and one 
every farmer should have on his 
reading table. Let the good work 
go on.—[George Bondman, Lycoming 
County, Pa. 


Lump J 
Fleming’s Actinoform 
Price $2.60 (War Tax Paid) 


and it remains today the standard treatment, 
of it, known to 


with years of success 
be of merit and fully guaranteed. Don’t 
experiment with substitutes. Use it, no mat- 


ter how old or the case or what else you 
may have tried — your money b Flem- 
ing’s Actinoform ever fails. Our fair plan 
of selling, together with full information on 
Lump Jaw and ite treatment given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
nary 


Chicago, Dlinol 
**25 Years at the ‘Stock Yarde’’ 








SORBINE STOPS 
A 8 LAMENESS 
from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, 
Curb, Side Bone, or similar troubles 
and gets horse going sound. It acts 
mildly but quickly and good results 
are mating. Does not blister or re- 
move the hair and horse can be 
worked. Page 17 in pamphlet with 
each bottle tells how. $250 a 
bottle delivered. Horse Book 9 R Free. 
W.F. YOUNG, Inc, 379 Temple St. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Let This Food 
Help You to Health 


Sound nourishment for body and brain 
with no overloading and no tax upon the 
digestion,is secured from 


Grape-Nuts 


It embodies the nutrition of the field 
rains, and it makes for better health 

and bodily efficiency. 

Ready to serve—an ideal break 

fast or lunch.” 7Aere'’s a Reason” 
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Newton’s for Heaves, Co! 
em per, on, \- 
ditioner, Worm Expe lier. 
™ Three large cans guaran’ 
for Heaves. 65c and $1.30 per 
can, at dealers or by mail, 
‘ewton Remedy Co., Toledo, 0. 


RECORDS conumera EXCHANGED 


Your Victor and Columbia Records safely exchanged 
by mail for other selections. Cost trifling. Write 
for circular to-day, tells how. Established 10 years. 
Record Exchange, Box 12, Station B, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


























This map shows how 
the United States is 
divided into 12 Federal 
Land Bank Districts, 



























































FARMERS! 
This Is Your Banking System 


—Stand Behind It 


HE FEDERAL’ FARM LOAN ACT created a farmers’ national co-opera- 






secured by 


tive mortgage loan system, and the United States Supreme Court has 
fully sustained this Act of Congress. Now millions of dollars are needed 
to loan to farmers. Help the entire farming business by putting your 
money into this safe, po: he investment. 


Buy Federal Farm Loan Bonds 
Denominations: $100, $500, $1000 and $5000 


Federal Farm Loan Bonds are safe. They are 
first mortgages on productive farms, 


merchants, millers, livestock buyers and others. 
Farmers who buy Federal Farm Loan Bonds 





Tax-Exempt 


the kind of assets with which you are alread 
familiar. in addition, they are guarant 
by all of the 12 Federal Land Banks with a com- 
bined capital of over $24,000,000. 
Federal Farm Loan Bonds are tax-free. The 
ptincipal is exempt; likewise the income from it. 
Federal Farm Loan Bonds yield 5 %—a better net 
income than from most farms rented to tenants. 
Federal Farm Loan Bonds are staple. They 
bring a steady, dependable income twice a year; 
they are q ly convertible into cash; an 
they are Avi security for bank loans to farmers, 


help to build a farmers’ national ative 
banking system—profits earned are paid to the 
farmer-borrowers who will ever.sually own all the 
stock of the Federal Land Banks. 


The farm tenant who invests his surplus every 
year in Federal Farm Loan Bonds is accumulating 
capital with which to own his own farm. Farm 
boys and girls who buy small Federal Farm Loan 
Bonds are on their way to farm ownership. The 
farm hand who purchases Federal Farm Loan 
Bonds is forming habits of thrift and sound invest- 
ment which lead toward the ownership of 


Locate Your Federal Land Bank on the Map 


Locate your Federal Land Bank on the map above. Write to it for free bulletin 
agent or secretary of your loc 


mation as to bonds. Consult your coun 


ving detailed infor- 
national farm loan 


association. Stand back of the Federal Farm Loan System. 


Springfield, Mass. Wichita, Kan. Berkeley, Cal. “Mi¥uisville, Ky. Baltimore, Md. Houston, Texas 
New Orleans, La. St. Louis, Mo. Omaha, Neb. St.Paul, Minn. Columbia,S.C. Spokane,Wash. 


FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


















An Ensilage Cutterthat 
is remarkable for its fine 
clean cutting capacity, durability, safety and light 
power requirements. 


Due to its separate control of cutter head and blower speeds the Gehl 
Cutter never wastes power on any silo—has six fan low speed blower, 
heavy all steel frame, positive safety device, and a self feeder tha 


















Any 8-16 Tractor Runs a Gehl 17 


2-21 







Requires No Man at the Feed Table 


Here is an example of economy—a_ machine that not only fills 
your silo, but can also grind alfalfa ha: ry corn stalks, 
beans, sweet clover or any other form of dry roughage. The 


means a saving of from 20 per cent to 50 per cent. 
Our new catalog gives complete information about Gehl 


Cutters and some useful ideas about conserving and 
getting more profits out of dry feeds. Write today. 


hi -Co., ., WestBend, Wis. 
Ge' Bros. Mig.Co. Shee aon toes oe — 
















tern Office, Gehl Bros. Mf; 
G, J. HELENA, . 
Box 411 Syracuse N. Y. 








A Succulent 
Vegetable Feed 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO. DETROIT MICH. 











T M. L. Smith, Mfrs., Agent, 112 Flood Bldg, Meadville, Pa. 





SILOS AT HALF PRICE, 


to clear warehouse 
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CULVERT 
| pp! put in PENCO Culverts — 
HAMPTON METAL'— rust 


Will carry any road load. 
Three factories; quick deliveries. 
most economical 


PENN METAL COMPANY 
25th and Wharton Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 
PENN METAL COMPANY 
110 First Street 
SERGEY CITY, N. 2. 


Mica Axle Grease means 
to the axle spindle and 
wheel hub what good 
lubricating means to a 
motor—l/ong life. 


Eureka Harness Oil for 
your breeching, reins 
and thaces. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF N. Y. 
Buffalo 


Made of gen- 




























_—. Write nearest office PEN 
| Cleon Bock ond Pris CO 
SAAT Metal Richa. Rook. 
Lath, W Tanks, 
Steel Lockers and 
Shelving. 
ij B-P ENGINE IS NOW ONLY ¢ 
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Forage Crops for Sheep 

Témporary forage crops are desir- 
able to supplant permanent pastures 
for sheep. The greatest need for such 
supplementary crops occurs in the late 
summer and early fall when blue grass 
pastures are generally dry and 
parched, and are heavily infested with 
parasites. It is at this time of the 
year that lambs are usually weaned. 
If they are required after weaning to 
go on dry, short, worm-infested pas- 
tures, serious results are likely to 
follow. It is well known that, with 
very few exceptions, lambs which are 
stunted during the first six or eight 
months of their life will never attain 
good growth. 

Breeding ewes that are given an 
abundance of palatable and nutritious 
feed in the fall of the year will breed 
more readily, will go into winter 
quarters in much better condition, 
thereby reducing heavy grain feeding 
before lambing, and will produce a 
larger and better lamb crop. 

A mixture of oats, peas and rape 
has been found at the New York col- 
lege of agriculture to be a very good 
forage crop for July and August feed- 
ing, when sown in the early spring at 
the rate of one bushel Canada field 
peas, one-half bushel oats, and three 
or four pounds of rape an acre, the 
rape being sown broadcast when the 
oats and peas are coming up. 

Rape alone is sown early in the 
spring at the rate of four to six pounds 
an acre, drilled solid or sown broad- 
cast, or three to four pounds an acre 
when drilled in rows. Rape matures 
in six to eight weeks. It should be 
allowed to become well matured be- 
fore feeding. Rape as well as clover 
or alfalfa may cause bloat, especially 
when it is immature. Soy beans or 
rape or turnips are sometimes planted 
with corn for fall pasturage with good 
results. 

One acre of oats, peas and rape and 
one acre of rape alone should furnish 
in a good season severalmonths’ pas- 
turage for a flock of 40 ewes and their 
lambs. The tse of hurdles with such 
forage crops is recommended. 


Silo Favored in Steer Feeding 
As a result of four years’ co-opera- 
tive feeding of steers by farmers of 
Lancaster county, Pa, and the experi- 
ment station, silage has grown in 
favor decidedly as a source of food in 
the fattening operations, There were 
100 farmers who used the dry feed 
method, while 90 fed corn silage and 
cottonseed meal. The silage fed 
steers made the more efficient gains, 
it being estimated that the use of the 
silo was worth $15 for every steer fed, 
This study has quite convinced Lan- 
caster county farmers that silos are 
a necessity in their business and as a 
result five times as many steers are 
fed from silos as was the case in 1914. 
Experimental work at the state col- 
lege indicates that an acre of corn in 
the silo will make 1% times as much 
feed as an acre of corn not so pre- 
served. Silage fed cattle have as high 
a dressing percentage as dry fed 
steers. Both cottonseed meal and lin- 
seed meal are efficient sources of pro- 
tein and their use with silage appears 
to be the cheapest way of making 
beef under Pennsylvania conditions. 
It is interesting to note that in the 
Lancaster county feeding tests the 
tendency is growing toward open shed 
housing instead of barns. About 
75,000 steers are annually fed in this 
one county, and methods which prove 
practical there are carefully consid- 
ered by farmers in other sections, 
The work of Lancaster farmers in 
feeding silage to steers has centered 
more attention on the beef breeds. 





Live Stock Harvest Clover 
JACOB MC QUEEN, OHIO. 

Our greatest success with sweet clo- 
ver has been as a pasture crop. We 
have one field which was seeded eight 
years ago; no seeding or anything has 
been done to it since. We cut one 
crop of seed, one crop of hay and pas- 
tured it the rest of the time. I like it 
because we can seed it successfully 
without plowing our hilly land and it 
reseeds itself if not pastured too 
closely. You can harvest a crop of 
seed every other year, but we do not 
want to work any more than we are 
compelled to. I want live stock to do 
the harvesting. This is “nature’s easy 


way”; binder, thresher and manure 
spreader combined. 

Blue grass is beginning to crowd 
out our sweet clover, but this is noth- 
ing serious since we want pasture. 
Some of these fields did not grow a 
good crop of poverty grass a few 
years ago. We find that sweet clover 
will grow on wet land and tile drain 
it for us for nothing. Of course, it’s 
asking too much of it to do this, but 
it is the cheapest and easiest way we 
ever found. You know, alfalfa looks 
as useless to us in our hills as a show 
doll when-compared with this disease- 
resisting, land-reclaiming and certain- 
road-to-prosperity plant. 

If you have good land and use 
plenty of lime, supply proper bacteria 
to the soil and use good seed, results 
are certain. We sow 6 to 15 pounds 
of good seed to the acre. I prefer to 
sow during January or February and 
use hulled or unhulled seed. If you 
sow late in the spring you should use 
scarified seed. Lime is applied during 
the winter and disked in when weath- 
er conditions permit. We pasture 
these fields hard after June 1, We 
start pasturing it when 3 or 4 inches 
high and want it to stand thick on 
the ground. 

Of course, it naturally grows very 
tall and if you do not have enough 
live stock to eat it off, it will shoot 
skyward... We had a field of sweet 
clover that got to growing so fast that 
the live stock could not keep it down, 
but we fixed it by turning 250 sheer 
on it for two weeks. That helped. I 
want the stuff and if we do not have 
enough live stock to eat it close, our 
neighbors will gladly help us out by 
turning in some of their animals. 





Inbreeding in the Poultry Yard 
MRS ZOE W. LANGFORD, NEW YORK 

Careful selection of breeding birds 
and the abolition of “the foolish 
horror of inbreeding” are two of the 
most important considerations for 
success in raising poultry. I raise 300 
to 400 pullets each year, having five 


acres in which they run, part in 
orchard, part in corn, and part in 
grass, 

A poor flock may be improved by 
purchasing male birds of proven 
ancestry, but one even moderately 


good can be improved more certainly 
and quickly by mating one’s own 
carefully selected cockerels and hens 
than by taking chances with birds 
from other flocks. There is far more 
danger of deterioration of good stock 
from introdtcing new blood than from 
lack of new blood, 

The fact that inbred animals are 
always more prepotent than others 
has helped breeders to fix these 
tharacters, since they are more likely 
to transmit their characters than are 
those of mixed blood. Bad qualities 
as well as desirable ones are made 
constant by inbreeding, but this 
danger could be overcome by intel- 
ligent and careful selection of indi- 
viduals for desirable characters and 
constitutional vigor. 

Buildings should be so arranged in 
relation to each other and the house 
so that the person caring for the flock 
makes a complete circle in doing the 
daily chores, with ne steps to retrace 
for any part. Also, there should be 
good care of birds of every stage, 
cleanliness of buildings and equip- 
ment, thoughtful feeding from the 
time chicks are hatched, and available 
pastures in which the flock may run. 
To raise them all is more profitable 
than to hatch, house and half-care- 
for twice that number, allowing half 
of them to die and the other half to 
be weak and unfit for breeding. 





Problems of the farmer need im- 
mediate recognition. They need reo. 
ognition not only by those engaged ia 
the industry, but also by every other 
person in the state. We must have @ 
common recognition of certain funda. 
mental facts and principles, estab- 
lished by investigation, to produce a 
comprehensive and constructive pol- 
icy. When a man says the farmer 
should leave the farm if he ig not 
satisfied with it, it shows that he is 
either an ignoramus, a fool or @ 
criminal. If every farmer who was 
mot satisfied left the farm where 
would that man obtain his bread and 
butter? We have got to maintain 
agriculture, and the sooner people 
recognize that fact the better off the 
whole country will be.—[Dean A, R. 
Mann, Néw York College. 
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Dairy Problems 











League Milk for June 


Dairymen’s league milk for June 
suffers another reduction in price, 
that for class 1, fluid milk, being 
$1.95 per 100 pounds for 3% butter 
fat in the 200 to 210-mile zone, 
This is to be compared with —_ oe 
100 pounds during May. lass 2, 
which comprises cream, -. con- 
densed milk and ice cream, is at $1.65 
per 100 pounds in the same zone and 
for the same _ quality. Class 3, 
which takes in the sweet condensed, 
evaporated and milk powder, will be 
sold at $1.50. As in the provisions 
for the pooling plan which went into 
effect May 1 the milk sold under class 
4, which is for butter and American 
cheese, will be determined by the 
price of the product for the month 
just closing. 

This reduction of 35 cents per 100 
pounds under the May price is to be 
expected: with the seasonAl increase 
in production, together with cool 
weather and curtailed consumption 
on many of the markets. This latter 
condition has increased somewhat the 
surplus of milk and is.an influential 
factor in bringing about the price re- 
duction. The sanie variation of 4 
cents per 100 pounds for each 0.1% 
variation in butter fat content contin- 
ues in effect. With this substantial 
reduction many retail dealers an- 
nounce their intention of reducing 
another cent the price to the con- 
sumer, so as to encourage consump- 
tion and absorb the seasonal surplus 
fluid milk. 

During May the price at country 
stations per 100 pounds for 3.5% 
milk to members of the Interstate 
milk producers association was $2.50 
in the base zone of 51 to 60 miles 
from Philadelphia. In all zones 
around Pittsburgh, Pa, same quality 
milk per 100 pounds sold at $2.15: 
around Cincinnati, O, $1.65; around 
Cleveland, O, 42.65. 


Milk As Poultry Food 


In a recent issue of American Agriculturist 
is an article to the effect that New York 
college has figured on 45 cents as an average 
and 55 cents a 100 pounds as about the upper 
limit of profitable milk fattening of poultry 
if milk must be purchased. Can you give 
further details on a the value of 
milk for poultry food ?—[V. A., New York. 

These figures were A, from the 
Cornell fattening sheet, writes Prof 
Gustave F. Heuser. We do not have 
experimental data to give the actual 
value of the milk, but the value in- 
dicated is an expression of opinion 
as to what the milkis probably worth 
for this purpose. In making up the 
fattening ration we need to use but- 
termilk or to supply the animal pro- 
tein in the form of beef scraps, 

On the ‘~-sis of the protein content 
with meat scraps at $5 a 100 pounds, 
buttermilk is probably worth about 
60 cents a 100 pounds to replace the 
prctein. However, I believe that bet- 
ter results can be obtained in the use 
of buttermilk, that is, better quality 
birds and possibly more rapid gains 
are obtained. On this account I should 
would be worth as much as 75 cents 
judge that buttermilk at present 
@ 100 pounds. 


Philadelphia Milk Lowér 

At a recent meeting of representa- 
tives of milk producers, distributers 
and manufacturers of milk products 
at Philadelphia, it was agreed to re- 
duce the retail price of milk 2 cents 
a quart in the Philadelphia territory. 
This makes the retail price 7 cents 
per pint and i1 cents per quart in 
Trenton and other New Jersey cities 
farther south. The new price went 
into effect May 18. 

With a good supply of milk on hand 
and with the old bugaboo of surplus 
still in mind, the reduction seemed 
advisable to both farmers and distrib- 
uters. The milk producers took a 
cut of 1” cents and the distributers 
% cent the 2-cent drop. There 
are ove: .:,000 members of the Inter- 
state m.sk producers’ association af- 
fected by the change. 








Heart of the Dairy—The milking 
machine pump is the heart of the en- 
tire outfit. When it starts to pound, 
do not put off fixing it until an actual 
breakdown occurs. The oil should be 
changed frequently, and the packing 
kept in good condition, if good ser- 
vice is expected. The life of the rub- 
ber milking tubes can be increased if 
the cracks are filled with rubber ce- 
ment as fast as they appear. It takes 
about an hour to make a cupboard, 
from a dry goods box, to hold the 
wrenches, oil, spare parts, etc, of the 
outfit, and this time: will be saved 
many times every time it is necessary 
to make repairs. It also keeps the 
children from losing the wrenches, 
which are costiy playthings.—[Smith 
Cc. McGregor, Delaware County,N Y, 





For keeping Flies, 
other insects o! 
‘sed and 


lent for galls. Allays ite 
sores. Excellent for — -~ Ky 


in milk and flesh alone on peak cow fn ‘Aide in beating ea 
in healing eat euts 





oid $1.50 for enough Shoo-Fly ‘ Soin yes 
Oravity er. Money 


@iso our 3-tube 
oie ‘factory. Name £ Express 


SHOO-FLY MFG. CO., 1322 N. 10th St., 








Harvest 20to45 Bushel to Acre Wheat 
in WESTERN CANADA ot , 























BUG DEATH | 


For RESTS that PESTER 
INTAINS NO ARSENIC 

No oui Green to injure plant, tree or 

vine or retard healthy growth. This 

liberally used, 


insecticide and fungicide, 
according to directions 
is bound to give satis- 
factory results. How 
can your experience 
be different? 
For sale in 1-3-5-12% 
and 100 ib packages 
by your general mer- 
chant or seedman. 
Write for booklets. 


Danforth Chemical Co., 


Leominster, Mass. 




















a Farm Land at $15 to $30 an Acro 
‘kind which grows £6 to 48 bushels of ‘wheat to the sore: 
Ww able you to reap the profi from stoon rale pice 


Learn the Facts About Western Canada 


—low taxation ( 
schoo r- none on improvements), Seems imate, ones 
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Low Prices 











0. G. RUTLEDGE, 301 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N Y. 
Canadian Government Agent. 
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“Four- Ninety” 
features: 
Transmission: Select- 
ive type, hand control, 
3 speeds forward, and 
reverse 


Electric starter 
Speedometer 
Tire carrier 
Side curtains 

Electric law’”> 

Demountable time 


equipment 
Electric horn 

Extra rim 
Fabrikoid Top 
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At the new price, Chevrolet Model 
“Four-Ninety” touring car is the low- 


a pA 


automobile on the market. 
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It places comfortable, convenient 
and dependable motor transportation 
within the means of everyone. 
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CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY! 


GENERAL SALES DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK CITY 


Canadian Factory: 
Chevrolet Motor Company of Caneda, Ltd, Oshawa, Ont. 


More than 4,000 Dealers, Retail Stores and Service Stations 
in United States and Canada 

















Filled Silo in Short Day with 
Dick’s Blizzard 
Ensilage Cutter 


—says Louis Albert 


of Reinbeck, Iowa. His large silo is 
pictured above. The job was all done 
by four in the afternoon without try- 
ing to make record time. No silos 
too tall, no bundles too large 

for the Blizzard. 








| Self 
Feeding 


“I never saw a cutter that can equal it for 
work” says M. B. Rice of Sturgis, Mich. The 
knives are easily changed, the blower pipe 
never clogs up, and the self f. saves one 
man.” Blizzards are simple, safe, long-last- 
ing and ecqngmical of upkeep. They do more 
work per H than any other machine. 
ve this. Write for catalog and 
name of nearest dealer. 


THE JOS. 6. BOCK MFG. COMPANY 
» Canton, Ohio 




















CLIMAX 


ENSILAGE CUTTER 


us go into the details of cost with you to 
Bea 4" our proposition will save you big money 
thig season 
dealer or our special representati 
Climax Corporation, 58 Swan St. “Batavia, N.Y. 


Your letter will bring our nearest 
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The Original Explosion 
Whistle for all passenger cars 
and Motor Trucks will out- 
last your car. Impossible for it to fail 
to act. The Buell is the Acme of 
Simplicity. Installation is simple; full 
directions with each whistle. Cash or 
money order. 






Chimes $7.00 Fords $6.50 


Single Tone $5.00 
H.B. ROTT, Dept. A.A., 2525 Broadway, N.Y.C.,.N.Y. 
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KODAK FILMS DEVELOPED 


ANY SIZE ROLL (0c. 
When you take that next roll of film just mail it 
to us and we fill finish it for you. Enclose 100 
for developing and 40 for each print and we will 
mail finished work back to you in 24 hours. We 
guarantees our work to be the best it is possible to 


produce, 
SCHUMANN PHOTO CO., 
115 Albany 8t., New Brunswick, WN. J. 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And how to feed. Mailed free 
to any address by the Author. 
ae hae | Glover Co., lac. 
hfe =a) wy 














Among the Farmers 











NEW JERSEY 
Wallace to Speak 


New Jersey farmers will have an 
opportunity to make the acquaintance 
of Secretary of agriculture, Henry-C. 
Wallace and to learn first hand the 
views of the new federal administra- 
tion on big agricultural problems, at 
the annual field meeting of the state 
board of agriculture, which will be at 
the home of its president, Senator 
Joseph S. Frelinghuysen at Raritan 
on July 16. Sec Wallace with Senators 
Capper of Kansas and Ladd of North 
Dakota, leaders in agricultural ad- 
vancement in their respective states, 
will be guests of the New Jersey sena- 
tor for the day and will make ad- 
dresses. : 

An invitation is extended to every 
farmer in New Jersey to plan to at- 
tend the field meeting, in the prelim- 
inary announcement made by Sec Alva 
Agee of the state board. It will, he 
predicts, be the greatest farmers’ pic- 
nic ever held in the state, the prom- 
inence of the speakers assuring the 
attendance of hundreds of leading 
agriculturists from every country. 


New Jersey Farm News 
D. T. HENDRICKSON 

That New Jersey is rapidly regain- 
ing its prestige as a leading dairy state 
is proven by many recent events. At 
the sale of Somerset-Hunterdon Hol- 
stein breeders’ association, 53 pure- 
bred Holsteins were sold for a total of 
$10,555 and every one of these cows 
went to a New Jersey farmer. They 
were pretty evenly distributed 
throughout the dairy sections of the 
state. Another similar association has 
been organized, to be known as the 
Burlington - Ocean Holstein - Friesian 
association, with H. W. Tresh as pres- 
ident, Charles Atkinson vice-president 
and Fred Gaunt secretary-treasurer. 
The Salem-Cumberland association 
has been in existence for a number of 
years. 

W. H. Hundertmark, organization 
manager of the new state poultry as- 
sociation is still holding meetings this 
month at convenient places, for the 
purpose of acquainting poultrymen 
with the new state law which permits 
them to sell their products under a 
guaranty of grade. This instantly will 
give New Jersey eggs the rating they 
now lack in the big markets. The 
new association is growing rapidly. 
The product of 100,000 hens has been 
pledged by two poultry centers alone, 
Toms River and Vineland. Prospects 
are that 300,000 birds will soon be 
signed up. 

The purpose of the association is 
to pool the members’ eggs, grade and 
pack them as a standard product and 
sell them co-operatively. H. H. Ober 
of Toms River heads the temporary 
committee in charge, but when the re- 
quired number of birds are signed up, 
a board of 14 directors will be chosen 
which will have charge of all the busi- 
ness, including sales offices in the 
large cities. 








Cumberland Co — Strawberries 
good crop, prices fair. Corn up and 
a good stahd. Early potatoes 80% 
of a crop and growing nicely. 
Wheat and. rye fair. Tomatoes will 
be planted this year. Canners are 
not contracting. 

Monmouth Co—Wheat looks good 
but corn not up. Ground getting in 
good shape after long wet spell. 
Many have no corn planted yet. 
Prices of farm produce low. Milk 


is 7%c p qt, hay $20 p ton. Gardens 
late. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Central Pennsylvania Items 
J. N. GLOVER 


Corn planting has not been finished 
on some farms, while early planted 
corn is up nicely and is being culti- 
vated the first time on other farms. 
May has been a good growing month. 
Wheat is heading, and grass is doing 
well with the cool and rainy weather. 
Most of the wheat on farms is being 
marketed now; $1.50 a bushel made it 
move. Some cars of corn have 
changed hands at 60 cents. 


Roads are being scraped and piked 
where needed. Repairing fences and 
buildings are jobs on many farms, as 
this is the season or time best suited 
for odd jobs before hay making. 
Cows are on pasture where a meadow 
or field is suitable on a farm for 
pasturing, which is not the case on 
all farms in thig section before hay- 
ing time. Potatoes are the poorest 
crop to sell now at any price, and 
many bushels are still in storage. 


Nestle’s food company is trying to 
buy milk of each farmer, instead of 
going into the pooling plan, and it 
is offering nearly 50 cents a 100 
pounds more for milk, as a bait, than 
league prices. Ground has been pur- 
chased for the league’s milk plant at 
Milton, which is only 4 miles from 
Nestle’s plant at Lewisburg. 

School teachers for next year are 
more numerous than the past few 
years, due to higher wages and less 
demand for clerical help in many t™- 
dustries. Success to the American 
Agriculturist under its new owners, 
and may it be a greater power for 
good in the future and stand for the 
rights of farmers agit has in the past. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

Adams, York and Franklin coun- 
ties, leading apple-growing districts, 
report that this year’s total crop will 
not exceed 15% of an average normal 
yield, owing to the freezing weather 
which prevailed when the trees were 
in full bloom. The trees, however, 
are healthy and are making a vigor- 
ous growth. 

Chester county farmers and others 
formed an organization of those who 
believe that the common crow is far 
more harmful than beneficial. A sys- 
tematic method for its destruction by 
shooting the birds is in progress, and 
many hundreds have been shot. The 
crow is accused of destroying the 
eggs and young of insectivorous birds. 

Unseasonable and varying weather 
conditions caused a scarcity of fruit 
blossoms and honey-producing flow- 
ers, and former state Zoologist Sur- 
face declares that millions of bees 
are starving to death. Artificial feed- 
ing with a syrup consisting of one 
part granulated sugar and two parts 
water, using any kind of feeder to 
which the owner is accustomed, is 
recommended to save the bees, 


OHIO 


Fairfield County—Splendid grow- 

ing season in this section. Wheat 
and grass look fine. Corn about all 
Planted and up. Wheat is $1.50 p 
bu, corn only 45c, hogs 8c p lb, cat- 
tle 6c. Plenty of help this spring 
but price is high; on this account 
much work is left undone. 
_ Muskingum .Co—Pastures look 
fine, also wheat and oats. A guod 
many tractors being used in plowing 
this season. Cream and butter pric- 
es have had considerable drop re- 
cently, cream 22c p qt, butter 25c p 
lb, eggs 20c p doz, 

Morrow Co—Corn nearly all plant- 
ed. Oats looks fair. There will be a 
fair crop of apples but few pears, 
Plums, peaches and cherries. Pros- 
pects for other small fruit good. 
Farmers’ wives happy and prosper- 
ous. Eggs bringing 16c p doz, butter 
fat 20c. 

Olark Co—Farmers busy planting 
corn and preparing ground for all 
of their spring crops. Plowing not 
finished yet. Oats looks real well; 
wheat seems to be fine everywhere 
inthissection. Hay good; farm prod- 
ucts low in price. Wheat $1.52 p 
bu, corn 50c, oats 40c, hay $15 p ton, 
potatoes 7ic p bu, eggs 23c p doz, 
butter 42c p lb. The old national 
road is being improved through our 
county this year. 

Jackson Co—All crops doing w li. 
corn planting finished. Live stock 
looks well but very little sale for it. 
Strawberries will be about a fifth of 


aocrop. Prices about the same as 
last month. No farms changing 
hands, 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Berkeley Fruit—A crop. of 200,- 
000 bbis of apples, which is approxi- 
mately 25% of the normal yield in 
an “off year,” this being: an “off year” 
in that Co, is the estimate made of 
this year’s apple crop for Berkeley Co 
following close exaniination of the 
orchards, The increase over the 
earlier estimates is due to the fact 
that new buds and growth have ap- 
peared back of the first buds and it 
is believed this new growth will yield 
fruit this year. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Berries—Early strawber- 
ries, which have begun to move to 
market from southern Md counties, 
have been reduced to a 50 or 60% 
crop, while the late varieties, such as 
the Chesapeake and Gandy, were ap- 
parently uninjured. Despite the dam- 
age to early varieties, the shipments 
are lighter than in a similar period 
in the last five years and indications 
point to a continuation of this condi- 
tion throughout the season.—[I. L. 


Washington Co—Wheat heading 
out well, promising a good crop. 
Corn also started well and coming 
up nicely. Recent good rains helped 
grass as well as garden. truck. 
Strawberries being picked and mar- 
keted with good prices realized. Very 
little live stock is being sold off the 
farms. Wheat is $1.47 p bu, corn 
$1, butter 20c p Ib, eggs 20c p doz, 
chickens 30c p Ib. 

















UNADILLA SILOS 


on Famous Farms 


Borden's, Walker-Gordon, Hood 
& Sons, National, State, County, 
College and School Farms—fam- 
ous dairies throughout the East use 
the Unadilla Silo. 
What these farms want is the best 
silo. They judge by quality of silage, 
strength, appearance, safety 
and convenience of silo. So the 
new silos they build are Unadillas. 
Look at the Unadilla—especially its 
famous door-front ladder—and 
you'll see why the Unadilla leads. 


Our catalog explains. Write for a copy to- 
day. Learn why it pays to buy now. 





Wanted—Active agency representa- 
tion in open territery, 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 
Dept. B, Unadilla, N.Y., or Des Moines, fe. 















Continuous open door front. Per- 
manent steel ladder otawe. - 
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On Trial. Poe sensing, enclty 


milk. Whether dairy is jo Teapeee 
small, get handsome 

and easy monthly ——*-; offer. ‘Address 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO.. Box052, Bainbridge, N.Y- 








PAINT YOUR OWN SIGNS 


We cut one pattern from heavy paper. Simple 
matter to st 


Send or money order. by send 
encil Dattorn by return mail H. C. STIB- 
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BINDER TWINE 


yy ee our low factory price and save money. 


Agent Samples free, 
THEO. euRT i & SONS, MELROSE, OH10. 
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Wholesale Markets 
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Rent or Exchange, Se- 

















THE GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 


o—Wheat—,, ——Corn—, -——Oats—, 
oan 1920 1921 1920 192 1920 


Chicago ....1.78 2.26 65% 1.96 41% by y 
New York...1.76 2.39% .86% 2.12 52 
Boston o.s.+- — 2.39% .89% 2.18 54% 136 


The strong but erratic position of 
the grain market carried quotations 
on grains high during the first 
few days in June, and closed out 
May wheat the last day of May at 
$1.87 p bu. at Chicago, which was 
the top for the season. Opinion on 
leading markets indicated that the 
new crop figures would advance 
more nearly to a basis with cash wheat 
Large sales were made for export 
for July and August shipment, and 
then there is also the prospect that 
harvest may not come through at 
the early date which has been men- 
tioned because of the advance late 
spring season. If domestic demand 
for flour should improve, the market 
would also be further strengthened. 

On the other hand country advices 
indicate that famers and shippers are 
more inclined to sell new wheat on 
the July basis.and if this continues, 
old cash wheat might ease off some- 
what toward the new crop prices. 
Good rains in the drouth area of, 
the southwest occured early last 
week, somewhat offsetting the pri- 
vate advices of severe damage to the 
growing crop by hot, dry weather. 

The corn market in general was 
strong while oats followed the un- 
dertone of both wheat and corn. A 
disturbing factor for all grains in 
the western territory was that of 
legislative matters pending in several 
of ~~ states. 

At New York, No 2 red wheat sold 
at $1.74 p bu, No 2 2 hard winter 1.76, 
No 2 mixed durum 1.74. No 2 yele 
low corn commanded 363 %c p bu, No 
2 mixed 85%c, No 2 white 86%c. 
No 1 white oats brought 52c, No 2 
white 511%4c, No 3 white 48c, barley 
for malting 74@8l1c, for feeding 64 
@69c, rye 1.65. 

At New York, feed mkt unchanged 
with standard middlings $25.50 p ton, 
western spring bran 26, red dog 36, 
rye middlings 29, cottonseed oil 
meal, 36% protein, 38, linseed oil 
meal 36. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instan- 
ces are wholesale. They refer to prices at which 
first hand receivers sell ‘the produce from store, 
warehouse, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission charges. 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 


TEN WEEK PULLETS, Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Anconas, Langshans, three 
aoa pullets, ready. FOREST FARMS, Rockaway, 


WHITB WYANDOTTE and — come, eggs. 
LAURA DECKER, Stanfordville, 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS, 314 egg strain. Write 
—_—_ 8. Grove City, Pa. 


MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
ours old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by on our cabsoribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper but cur responsibility must end with that. 


SWINE 


90 PIGS FOR SALB—lLower prices. Chester and 
Yorkshire cross or Berkshire and Yorkshire cross, 
barrows or sows. Our pigs are superior every 
Way as. pork producers, you avoid inbreedin = 
makes them stunt when half grown) get 
vigorous, thrifty, big-boned, growing pig that will 
make a real hog in 5 to 6 months. Our pigs are 
bred from cholera immunized stock, are in perfect 
health and in condition for long distance traveling. 
Pigs 6 to 8 weeks $5.50, 9 to 10 weeks old $6.50, 
12 pigs 11 weeks old $7 each, C O D on _ap- 

proval. Reference Wolthem National Bank, SUB- 
URBAN LIVE. STOCK Waltham, Mass. 


90 PIGS FOR SALE—Medium Yorkshire and 
Chester White cross, color white: Be 
Chester White cross, color black and white, either 
sex, barrows, sows and boars, 6 to 8 weeks old at 
$5.50 each, 8 to 10 weeks old at $6 each. ese 
are all good thrifty pigs up to the standard in 
weight and shape for pigs of their ages. Will crate 
and ship any part of the above lots D on 
approval. JOHN J. SCANNELL, Russell St, Wo- 
burn, Mass. 




















SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


et 

CABBAGE PLANTS—Danish Ballhead (we tested 
39 strains last year, No 24 was the heaviest yield- 
ing strain. The heads of the different strains 
averaged from 4 Ibs. 5 oz each to 10 lbs, 2 02 
each, All of our plants are grown from the 
strain (No 24) where the heads averaged 10 lbs, 
2 oz each). Copenhagen Market (we tested 23 
strains of Copenhagen Market. Our plants are 
grown from the best strain—No 651), Enkhuizen 
Glory (best of 21 strains tested—No 73) All Head 
Early, Succession, Surehead, Flat Dutch, Early 
Summer, Jersey } - ae Best Long Island seed. 
All varieties $1.80 per 1000. Re-rooted plants 
" per 1000; 700 ‘1. 50; 500 $i. 30; 300 $1; 200 90c; 
100 70c; 50 50c. Re-rooted Snowball cauliflower 
(Long Island ee Association strain) $4 
per 1000; 700 $3; 500 $2.25; 300 $1.70; 200 $1.40; 
100 $1; Oc; 25 50c, Either parcel post or 
ous. Charges collect. Price list free. Estab- 

shed 24 years. Acres of plants. No business 
done a an F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS. 
Chester N. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS by mail, postpaid. All 
we varieties, cabbage, beets, doz llc; 100-45c; 

00-$1. 1000-$2._ Caulifiower, doz 15c; 100-60c; 
500. 2 1000- $3. Peppers, doz 30c; 3 doz T75c; 
100-$1.50; 500-$5; 1000-$8.50. Asters, doz l5c; 4 
doz 450; 100-6: 500-$2.50; 1000-$4.50. Sweet 
potatoes, tomatoes, doz 15¢; 100-50c; 500-$2; 1000- 
$3.50. Safe delivery guaranteed. Plant catalog 
free. PP. L. ROHRER & BRO, Smoketown, Lan- 
caster Co, Pa. 

TOMATO, PEPPER, EGG, cabbage, cauliflower, 
sweet potato, beet, broccoli. brussels sprouts, celery, 
dandelion, hop, kohl-rabi, kale, leek, lettuce, onion, 
mint, parsley, sage, summer savory plants. Cata- 
log free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, 
’ y 














STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall 
planting. Pot-grown and runner plants that will 
bear fruit next summer. Raspberry, blackberry, 
dewberry, gooseberry, currant, grape, asparagus 
plants for fall planting. 9 Sree. HARRY L. 
SQUIRES. Good Ground, y 

FLOWER PLANTS—Salvia, aster, 
dragon, balsam, calendula, calliopsis, cosmos, mari- 





pansy, snap- 


week. No 
beck ‘taned type or 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


or 


YOUR VICTOR AND COLUMBIA RECORDS 
@fely exchanged by mail for other selections. Tri- 
fling cost. Send for circular A. Tells how; estab- 
lished 10 years. RECORD EXCH: ANGE, 566 Nos- 
trand Ave, Brooklyn, N Y. See our ady on Page 7. 

FOR SALE—One Man sorte tractor “‘Centaur” at 
cost. Also Moline Universal tractor outfits (new) and 
New Victory milker units, hay loader and few other 


articles below cost if t co ‘Y c 
on i aken at once. HAYSSEN, 


INTERNATIONAL MANURE SPREADERS (new 
Chicopee corn husker, New Victory milker a 
wagon, bolster springs, feed cutter, Gould rotary hand 
pump, at less than wholesale to close out business. 

Write your wants. HAYSSEN, Seneca Falls, NY. 

FORDS DOUBLE THE MILEAGE with our new 
carburetor, More power, wonderful performance. 
a yay gheolutely _[esrenteed, Free trial. Big 
) oO agents K SALES CO 4 5 
East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. ee ne 


CURE YOUR HORSES while th work. 
Gardner’s Cut and Gall Kurene. Gere sore em, 
galls, collar boils, cuts and calks. 37 cents. GARD. 
NER _ LABORATORIES, West Springfield, NH. 


“FOR SALE—Seven three-ton Liberty tucks 
good condition, from $1500 to $2000—a bargains 
KLEE & HOFF. Westminster, Md 


FERTILIZER—Hardwood Ast y 
ENS, Peterborough, Ontario. jg GBORGE “—. 


FOR SALE—Fifteen hives of bees. B. L. COUCH 
D, Canaan, Ct. ' 


OUR HELP BUREAU _ 


A Meeting Place for Employers and Emp! 
on farms or In homes 


HELP WANTED 


U 8 GOVERNMENT WANTS men-women over 












































REGISTERED POLAND  CHINAS—Berkshires, | ,oid, petunia, phlox, poppy, verbena, zinnia. gail- | 4% | Hundreds positions for farmers. $116 to $195 
Chester Whites, all ages, mated, not akin, Bred | jardia, sweet william, English daisy, gypsophila | Month. Short hours. Common education sufficient, 
sows, service boars: collies, beagles. P. HAMIL- plants. Catalog free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, anes immediately for list positions. FRANKL IN 
TON, Cochranville, Pa. Good Ground. NY. INSTITUTE, Dept M 34, Dollieater, N Y. 

REGISTERED OI1C’S 8-week pigs sows, FINE FIELD grown cabbage and tomato plants. 


service boars. 
Fishers Island, 
REGISTERED © I C and Chester White pigs. 
BE. P. ROGERS, Wayvville. N Y. 


DUROC PIGS $10, pedigreed. 8. WICKS, De- 
Graff, Ohio. 


The very best. C. D, WHITMAN 
| A 











CATTLE 





“ORCHARD GROVE pus milking Shorthorne.” 
One of the oldest and best established; always 
everal generations to show; at present four are 
milking. If you would know its real merits inspect 
the herd. Special sale on bull calves $60 up. 
Few females to spare. UYMAN HOTCHKISS, West 
Springfield, Erie Co. Pa 
PRICED TO SELL, registered Jersey bull calves, 
from cows with size, excellent breeding and produc- 
eo. Sired by Pogis 99th Duke 6th, whose six near- 
lams averaged 14,723 Ibs milk, 985 Ibs butter. 
LONE PINE FARM. Sabula, Pa. 
RED POLLED BULL CALVES, pure blooded, tu- 
berculin tested. 8 to 10 months old, will be regis- 
tered. BANKSON BROS. Rouseville, Pa. 











When sold in @ very smajl way to city 
an advance is -secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers across the counter may be 20 to 50% 
higher than the figures here printed. 
Apples 

At New York, receipts of N Y state 
bbl apples were liberal considering 
the season of the year; bulk of stock 
arriving not of prime quality; de- 
mand limited by more _ seasonable 
fruits. Foy..Pippins bought $9@10 p 
bbl, Ben Davis 4.50@5, average Bald- 
win 5. 75@6, Fey Northern Spy 8@9, 
Ben Davis 2@4. 

Beans and Peas 

At New York, trading was rather 
quiet for béans and peas with domes- 
tic marrow $6@6.25 p 100 Ibs, choice 
pea beans 4.50@4.60, medium 4.75, 
red kidney 11.25, Imperial 11, yellow 
eye 7.50@8, Scotch peas '8.50@4, 
green peas 3.50@4, yellow split 8.25 
@ 


Eggs 

At New York, mkt was well cleared 
of eggs during early June with fcy 
grades quite firmly held. Fresh gath- 
ered —- brought 30c p doz, extra 
firsts 27% @28%c, firsts 25% @27c, 
storage packed extra firsts 29@29%c, 
nearby . whites 36@37c, extra firsts 
34 @35c, firsts 31@33c, western white 
extra firsts 34@36c, nearby brown 
eggs Bose extra gathered 30c, 
firsts 26@29c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, with arrivals of fresh 
seasonable fruits, prices naturally 
worked lower. N J strawberries in 
open cras sold at 8@20c p qt, Del- 
Md strawberries 10@15c p at, N C 
blackberries 20@35c p qt, Ga peaches 
$1.25 @2.75 carrier, southern musk- 
melons Cat p standard cra. 

Onions 

At New York, Tex onions were in 
liberal supply, most stock of ordinary 
grade, but mkt firmer for fcy. Ber- 
muda sold at 10c higher. Old onions 
were dull and weak. Tex No 1 white 
brought $1@2.50 p cra, No 1 yellow 
1.35@1.65, Bermuda 1.50@1.75, old 
red onions 50c@1.50, Tex yellow 50c 
@1.75, white 1@2.25. 

Potatoes 

At New York, new potatoes were in 
heavy supply but sold fairly well, 
price showed slight decline, old pota- 
toes were plentiful and weak. No 1 
eecnute sold up to *. p bbl, No 2 

50@4, southern No 1 34.50, wo = 

10g 250. old potatoes 1.50@2. 
180-lb bag, L I stock 1.50@3 p "ten 


WANTED—Cattle in carload lots, springers, fall 
cows, beef and feeders, bulls. C. L. DOAN, Box 
82, Auburn, N Y. 


Leading varieties. 300 $1; 500 $1.50; 1000 $2.50; 
10,000 $20. Sweet potato plants, 300 $1.25; 500 
$1.75; 1000 $2.75; 10,0 $25. All plants postage 
prepaid, well packed. TIDE ATER PLANT CO, 
Franklin, Va 

FOR SALE —One million Early Glory, Suc 
cession and Danish Ball-Head cabbage plants. 
Ready June 10, $1.50 per thousand. C€. J. STAF- 
FORD. Box 184. Route 3. Cortland. N Y 
VEGETABLE PLANTS—Cabbage, kohl-rabli, cel- 
ery, ready for fleld $1.25 per 1000. Lettuce $1 per 
1000. Tomato plants. $2 per 1000, brussels sprouts 
$1.50 per 1000 J. C. SCHMIDT. Bristol, Pa 
ORDER NOW, celery, cabbage, cauliflower plants. 
Special prices on large orders Other vegetable 
plants. WELUS M. DODDS. North Rose. N_ Y. 
GLADIOLUS, 30 fine mixed bulbs for $1. Also 
7 choice named dahlias for $1. Postpaid. Catalog 
free RALPH yee Calverton. 




















ONE MILLION cabbage and celery “ASH- 
MEAD, Plant LR. Williamson, NY. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


ONB OF THE OLDEST WEEKLY farm 
papers in America wants a reliable man to sell 
subscriptions and collect. To a man who is well 
known in his neighborhood or to travel ag desired, 
an exceptional offer will be made at good pay, 
regular payment work, man who has horse or car 


preferred.. Personal instruction will be given and 
everything done to make the work successful from 
ie Start. Write full particulars at once to Post 


Office BOX NO. 191, Syracuse, N 

FARMHANDS immediately supplied providing the 
transportation is prepaid; plus $3 fee for single 
man and $5 for married couple. INTERNATIONAL 
ame AGENCY, 153 Bowery, N Y. Established 








WANTED—Men to solicit orders for fruit and or- 
Namental trees, roses, shrubs, etc. Part or full 
time. Pay weekly. ©. W. STUART & CO, Dept 
H., Newark, New York State 





TOBACCO 





KENTUCKY TOBACCO—Direct from — growers. 
Save 75% x! your tobacco bill. Rich, mellow leaf, 
aged in bulk. Chewing and smoking. 3 Ibs 1 

KENTUCKY TOBACCO ASS’N, D 312, 
Hawesville. Ky. 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 





Boglish ‘sneph -y~y a Ses. 
e! 

farm helpers. 10c for instructive list. W. no WaT. 

SON, Box 1903. Oakland, Iowa. 





COLLIE PUPPIES, from high class, registered 
stock, the handsome and intelligent kind, at farm- 
ers’ ‘prices. Circular for stamp. CLOVERNOOK 
COlIJE FARM. Chambersbure. Pa. 

BLACK, GREY and Steel Grey Flemish Giants. 
Breeding does a specialty. Heavy weight, 
stocks. Satisfaction quasemtecd. T. A. WILSON, 
Marion, N Y. ——— 

AIREDALE PUPPIES—From pure-bred, very in- 
telligent stock. Males $12; females $6. Also male 
collies $12. Shtseed on approval. WM W. KETCH, 
Cohocton, N 


PURB BRED COLLIE PUPS, The farmers 
favorite. Males $15. Females $10. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. HIGHLAND POULTRY FARM, Sel- 
lersville. Pa. 

THOROUGHBRED English Shepherds, natural beel 
drivers, intclNgence and beauty unsurpassed. Shep- 
herd without equal. Write before sold owt. GEO 
BOORMAN, Marathon, N Y. 

“¥LEMISH BREEDERS, good weight, pedigreed 
and registered. Also an American Checkered buck, 
Extra fine FR. V. SHAVER, Marion, N Y. 

SHEPHERD PUPPIES. females $2. males $4. 
BERKSHIRD PIONEER POULTRY YARDS, 
Berkshire. | A 
“FOR SALB—Collie puppies, heelers, ready for 
shipment. LEON GEE. Ulysses. Pa 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


























5,000,000 CABBAGE PLANTS, satisfaction 
guaranteed (ready now), Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Early Summer, Copenhagen Market, Enkhuizen Glo- 
ry, All Head Barly, Early Flat Dutch and Danish 
Balthead, $1.75 per 1000; 500 for $1.00. Rerooted 
$2 per 1000. Cauliflower plants, Early Snowball re- 
rooted $4 per 1000. Transplanted tomatoes (all 
varieties) $7 per 1000. ‘Transplanted peppers. Ruby 
King, Chinese Giant, Upright, Ruby Giant and 
Schell’s Quality, $10 per 1090. Potted tomatoes, 
aie! neers and egg plants $3 per 100; $25 per 
1000. (Shipped in square paper pots to you.) hs 
for a. list of all vegetable plants. PA 
ROCHELLE Morristown, N J. 





N J sweet potatoes 2@2.75 p bskt. 
After an extensive trip throughout 
Aroostook county, BE. L. Newdick, Me, 
chief of the bureau of seed improve- 
ment, says the acreage this season will 
increase 10% over a year ago. He 
talked with a large number of farmers 
and finds the prospects bright for a@ 
large crop this season. Planting has 
practically been completed nearly two 
weeks ahead of schedule. Mr New- 
dick is making a special drive for cer- 
tified seed stock, having held many 
meetings recently in Penobscot county 


KENTUCKY'S NATURAL LEAF. mild or strong, 
rich, mellow, 5 Ibs $1.50; 15 Ibs $3. alty 
guaranteed. WALDROP BROTHERS, Murray, Ky. 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are pumstne © to pleaso 
the purchaser. They are 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Bon 

WALLACE B. CRUMB. Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


FRE® SAMPLES [Ietterheads and Envelopes 
printed for aw that helped business. Write for 
them. PRINTER HOWITE. Reeheplain, Vt. 
PRINTING—250 either envelopes or packetheads $1. $1. 
HONESTY FARM PRESS, Putney, Vt. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


WOOL ENITTING YARN for sale direct from 
manufacturer at 95c; $1.45 and $1.70 a pound. 
Postage te on $5 ers. Write, for samples. 
H. A ARTLETT. Harmony. Me. 


I AM PREPARED to make your wool into knit- 
ting yarn. Send for samples and directions. tor A. 
BARTLETT. Harmony. Meine 

HOUSE DRESSES. Send $1 for sample BAR- 
GAIN SALES (O_ Roston. Mas 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


TRACTOR Pa bo nan Fond du Lao tractor 
attachment for Ford and No 18 two bottom 
Cpeer plow: never teens used. Will sell at bargain 
price. PJ. BROWN. R F D. Portiand, Ct. 



































PATENTS 





PROTECT YOUR RIGHTS, Write for ‘Record of 
Invention” which contains form to establish evi- 
dence of a of your invention. Prompt 
personal Preliminary advice without e. 
J. REANEY. ‘KELLEY, 612-C Columbian Bldg, 
Wasnington, D 


MISCELLANEOUS 


os 


INVENTORS—Send sketch of model of your in- 
vention for opinion concerning patentabie nature and 
exact cost of applying for patent. Book. How to 
Obtain a Patent, sent free. Gives information of 
patent procedure and tells what every inventor should 
know. Established twenty-five years. CHANDLEE & 
CRANDLEE, 417 Seventh St N W, Washington, 


— 
FULL BARREL LOTS abel ten damaged 


comer. shipped any sddress from pottery, 
Ohio $6.00. Lots are well assorted and still 


serviceable. Plates, platters, cups and saucers, bowls, 
bakers. mugs. nappi . 





to customer. us. 
SEY & CO. Portland, Maine. Everything in clay. 
FOS GAlB Senter’ stake treck, new 2% ton ca- 
quickly. 


MEN WANTED—Become auto experts. $45 week, 
Learn while earning. Write FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTE. Dept M-413, Rochester, NY. 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 





WANTED WOMEN—Become dress designers. $35 
week. Learn while earning. Sample lessons free, 
eel INSTITUTD, Dept M 542, Rochester, 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
able-bodied young men, both with and without farm- 
ing experience, = wish to work on farms. If you 
need a good, steady, sober man, write for an order 
blank. Sars is e eo — and we 
make no charg 

JEWISH GRICULTURAL "SOCIETY. "172 Second 
Avenue, N York City. 


AGENTS WANTED 














AGENTS WANTED by cid stabiishea farm 
paper to sell and xe local or traveling. Big 
money for good Write full particulars. to 
PAPER, 508° McCarthy Bldg, Syracuse, 





HOUSE DRESSES, $9 per dozen. Write for 
catalog; sample sent for $1. ECONOMY SALES 
CO, Boston, Mass. 


OUR REAL ESTATE 
MARKET 


Where the readers of American Apriculturist may 
buy, sell, rent, or exchange their farms, farm 
lands, or other real estate 











$1200 SECURES 87 ACRES with pair horses, 7 
cows and heifers, flock poultry, harnesses, yehieles, 
implements, 8 acres oats, 5 acres \%utoes, 1. acre 
corn, eto, rown in; big opportunity in gow 
farm section prosperous farmers, near thriving rit 
town, advantages; 50 acres productive tillege; 12- 
cow. brook-watered, wire-fenced pasture; estimated 
2000 cords wood; orchard aprics ne pears; 200 
sugar maples; delignefaiie 7-room house, 
splendid view; 19-cow basement barn, poultry house, 
To settle affairs quickly only $2500, about % cash, 
easy terms. lust a quickly, Other farms de- 
scribed my Bargain Catalog. Free, BIRN CARD- 
De De_ Ruyter, N_Y. 

Eee SECURES 320 ACRES with 39 cows, 
horses. crops, machinery, tools, harnesses, vehicles, 
equipment included; rare opportunity splendid pros- 
perous section, close RR town, advantages; produc- 
tive loam tillage, cuts 80 tons hay; 40-cow, spring- 
watered pasture; estimated 200,000 ft timber, vast 
quantity wood; fine orchard 60 apple trees, pears, 
plums, cherries, berries; good 10-room house, spring 
water. delightful shade, wonderful view, 3 big barns, 
garage, etc; quick sale price $7800 with $2800. down, 
easy terms. Details page 29 Illustrated Catalog 
1100 Bargains, Free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
150R Nassau St. N Y C. 

FARMS near New = city. Dairy, grain, — 
fruit, poultry. 2 ctures sent free, SIA 
FARM AGENCY, 141- 4 Broadway. New York ath 

FINE NEW_YORK STATE farms in Ontario, 
Seneca and Wayne countles. Address T. A. 
XACKEL & CO. Lyons. N_Y. 

r from owner of land for sale. 


WANTED—To hea 
oO. K. HAWLEY, Baldwin, Wisconsin. i 
FOR SALEB—Village farm; 17 acres; new modefn 
a 471 vt. 




















[Continued on Page 14] 
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XXII Tide Turns 
MacRae sat down on one sheave 


of his deck winch, He took out a 
cigaret and lighted it, swung one foot 
back and forth. He did not make 
haste to reply. An expectant hush 
fell on the crowd. 

“He shut down the cannery,” the 
fisherman's spokesman said at last. 
“We ain't seen a buyer or collector 
for three days. The water’s full of 
salmon, an’ we been suckin’ our 
thumbs an’ watching ‘em play. If 
you won't buy here again we got 
to go where there is buyers. And 
we'd rather not do that. There’s no 
place on the Gulf as good fishin’ as 
there is here now.” 

“What was the trouble?” MacRae 
asked absently. “Couldn't you supply 
him with fish?” 

“Nobody knows. There was plenty 
of salmon. He cut the price the day 
after you tied up. He cut it to six 
bits. Then he shut down. Anyway, we 
don't care why he shut down. What 
we want is for you to start , buying 
again. Be a sport, MacRae. 

MacRae laughed. “All ~ WF ru 
buy salmon again,’ he said quietly. 
“And I won't ask you to give me 
first call on your catch or a chance 
to make up some of the money I 
lost bucking Folly Bay, or anything 
like that, But I want to tell you 
something. You know it as well as 
I do, but I want to jog your memory 
wth it.” 

He raised his voice a trifle. 

“You fellows know that I’ve al- 
ways given you a square deal. 
Neither of us is getting something 
for nothing But there is a limit to 














is kitty registering indifference to 
havng her picture taken or does 
she see a mouse? 





what either of us can get. We can't 
dodge that, You fellows have been 
dodging it. Now you have to come 
back to earth, 

“No fisherman can get the prices 
you have had lately. No cannery 
can pack salmon at those prices 
Sockeye, the finest canning salmon 
that swims in the sea, is bringing 
eighty cents on the Fraser. Blue- 
backs are sixty-five cents at Nanai- 
mo, sixty at Cape Mudge, sixty at 
the Euclataws. 

“I can do a little better than that,” 
MacRae hesitated a second. “I can 
pay a little more, because the can- 
nery I'm supplying is satisfied with 
a little less profit than most. Stubby 
Abbott is not a hog, and neither am 
I. I can pay seventy-five cents and 
make money. I have told you before 
it is to your interest as well as mine 
that it is to your interest as well as 
mine to keep me running. I will al- 
ways pay as much as salmon are 
worth. But I cannot pay more. If 
Folly Bay gets into the game again, 
it’s up to you.” 

When the lights were doused and 
every fisherman was stretched in his 
bunk falling asleep to the slow 
beat of a dead swell breaking in the 
Cove’s mouth, Vin Ferrara stood up 
to seek his own bed. 

“I wonder,” he said to Jack, “I 
wonder why Gower shut down at this 
stage of the game?” 

MacRae shook his head. 
wondering that himself. 


Some ten days later the Bluebird 


He was 


Litue Brown & Cu 


swung at anchor in the kelp just 
clear of Poor Man's Rock. From 
a@ speck on the horizon the Blanco 
grew to full shape. flaring bow and 
pilot house, walking up to the Gulf 
with a bone in her teeth. She bore 
down upon her concort, sidled along- 
side and made fast with lines to 
the bitts fore and aft. Vin Ferrara 
threw back his hatchet covers, The 
larger carrier’s short, stout boom 
swung back and forth, dumping into 
the Bluebird’s fish pens at each trip 
a hundred pounds of cracked ice. 
Presently this work was done, the 
Bluebird’s salmon transferred to the 
Blanco, the Bluebird’s pens replen- 
ished with four tons of ice, 

Vin checked his tabs with the 
count of fish. The other men slushed 
decks clean with buckets of sea 
water. 

“Twenty-seven hundred,” MacRae 
said. “Big morning. Every troller in 
the Gulf must be here.” 

“No, I have to go to Folly Bay, 
and Siwah Islands to-night,’ Vin 
told him, “There's about twenty 
boats working there and at Jenkins 
Pass. Salmon everywhere.” 

They sat in ‘the shade of the 
Blanco’s pilot house. The sun beat 
mercilessly, a dog-day sun blazing 
upon glassy waters, reflected upward 
in eye- straining shafts. 

“Say, what do you know about it?” 
Vin smiled at MacRae. “Old Gower is 


trolling.” 
“Trolling!” 
“Rowboat. Plugging around the 


Rock. He was at it when daylight 
came, He sold me fifteen fish. Think 
of it. Old H P. rowboat trolling. 
Selling his fish to you. 

Vincent chuckled. His eyes rested 
curiously on Jack’s face. 

“Haughty spirit that goes before 
destruction, as Dolly used to say,” he 
rambled on. “Some come-down for 
flounder.” 
him. He must be broke flat as a 

“He sold you his salmon?” 

“Sure. Nobody else to sell ’em to, is 
there? Said he was trying his hand, 
Seemed good-natured about it. Kinda 
pleased, in fact, because he had one 
more than Doug Sproul. He started 
joshin’ Doug. You know what a crab 
old Doug is. He got crusty as blazes. 
ola Gower just grinned at him and 
rowed off.” 

MacRae made no comment, and 
their talk turned into other channels 
until Vin hauled his hook and bore 
away. MacRae saw to dropping the 
Blanco’s anchor. He would lie there 
till dusk. Then he sat in the shade 
again, looking up at the Gower cot- 
tage. 

Gower was finished as an exploiter. 
There was no question about that. 
When a man as big as he went down 
the crash set tongues wagging. All 
the current talk reached MacRae 
through Stubby. That price-war had 
been Gower’s last kick, an incompre- 
hensible, ill-judged effort to re-estab- 
lish his hold on the Squitty ground, 
so it was said. 

“He never was such a terribly big 
toad in the cannery puddle,” Stubby 
recited, “and I guess he has made his 
last splash. They .lways cut a wide 
swath in town, and that sort of thing 
can sure eat up coin. I’m kind of 
sorry for Betty. Still, she'll probably 
marry somebody with money. I know 
two or three fellows who would be 
tickled to death to get her.” 

“Why don’t you go to the rescue?” 
MacRae had suggested, with an irony 
that went wide of the mark. 

Stubby looked refiectively at his 
crippled arm. 

“Last sumer I would have,” he said, 
“But she couldn’t see me with a mi- 
croscope. And I’ve found a girl who 
seems to think a winged duck is worth 
while.” 

“You'll be able to get hold of that 
ranch of yours again, probably,” 
Stubby had also said. “The chances 
are old H. P. will raise what cash he 
can and try to make a fresh start. It 
seems there has been friction in the 
family, and his wife refused to come 
through with any of her available 
cash. Seems kind of a complicated 
hole he got into. He's cleaned, any- 
way. Robbin-Steele got all his can- 
nery tenders and took over several 
thousand cases of salmon. I hear he 
still has a few debts to be settled 
when the cannery is sold. Why don’t 
you figure a way of getting hold of 
that cannery, Jack?” 

“I’m no cannery man,” MacRae re- 
plied. “Why don’t you? I thought 
you made him an offer.” 

“I withdrew it,” Stubby said. “I 
have my hands full without that. 
You've knocked about a hundred per 
cent off its value anyway.” 
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“If I can get my father’s land back 
I'll be satisfied,” MacRae had said. 

He was thinking about that now. 
He had taken the first steps toward 
that end, which a year ago had 
seemed misty and rather hopeless. 
Gower rich, impregnable, would hold 
that land for his own pleasure and 
satisfaction. Beaten in the commer- 
cial scramble he might be forced to 
let it go. And MacRae was ready to 
pay any price in reason to get it back. 

So he had set a firm in Vancouver 
the task of approaching Gower, to 
sound him, to see if he would sell, 
while he kept in the background. He 
believed that it was necessary for him 
to remain in the background. He be- 
lieved that Gower would never will- 
ingly relinquish that land into his 
hands. 

MacRae sat on the Blanco’s deck, 
at Poor Man's Rock with a grim sat- 
isfaction. About that lonely headland 
nursing his chin in his palms, staring 
strange things had come to pass. Don- 
ald MacRae had felt his first abiding 
grief there and cried his hurt to a 
windy sky. He had lived his last years 
snatching a precarious living from 
the seas that swirled about the Rock. 
The man who had been the club with 
which fate bludgeoned old Donald 
was making his last stand in sight of 
the Rock, just as Donald MacRae had 
done. And when they were all dead 
and gone, Poor Man’s Rock would 
still bare its brown hummock of a 
head between tides, the salmon®would 
still play along the kelp beds, in the 
eddies about the Rock. Other men 
would ply the gear and take the silver 
fish. It would all be as if it had 
never happened. 

Afternoon waned. Faint, cool airs 
wavered off the land, easing the heat 
and the sun-glare. MacRae saw Betty 
and her father come down to the 
beach. She helped him slide his row- 
boat afloat. Then Gower joined the 
owers who were putting out to the 
Rock for the evening run. He passed 
close by the Blanco, but MacRae gave 
him scant heed. His eyes were all for 
the girl ashore. Betty sat on a log, 
bareheaded in the sun. MacRae had 
a feeling that she looked at him. And 


she would be thinking—God only 
knew what. 

In MacRae’s mind arose the inevi- 
table question—one that he had 
choked back dozens of times: Was it 
worth while to hurt her so and him- 
self because their fathers had fought, 
because there had been wrongs 
and injustices? MacRae shook 
himself impatiently. He was back- 
sliding. Besides that unappeasable 
craving for her, vivid images 
of her tantalizing mouth, wayward 
shining hair, eyes that answered the 
passion in his own, besides these 
luring pictures of her which 
troubled him sometimes both in wak- 
ing hours and sleeping, there was a 
strange, deep-seated distrust of Betty 
because she was the daughter of 
her father. That was irrational 
and Jack MacRae knew it was irra- 
tional. But he could not help it. It 
colored his thought of her. It had 
governed his reactions. 

Jack MacRae was no philosopher 
or any intellectual superman, but he 
knew that love did not make the 
world go round, It was work. 
Work and fighting. Men spent most 
of their energies in those two chan- 
nels. This they could not escape. 
Love only shot a rosy glow across 
life. It did not absolve a man from 
weariness or scars. By it, indeed, he 
might suffer greater stress and deep- 
er scars, 

Jack went down the companion 
steps into a forepeak stuffy with the 
heat of the sun and a galley stove, 
where they ate heartily. A troller’s 
boat was rubbing against the 
Blanco’s fenders when they came on 
deck again. Others were hoist{ng 
the trolling poles, coming in to de- 
liver. The sun was gone. The long 
northern twilight cast a pearly haze 
along far shores. MacRae threw 
open his hatches and counted the 
salmon as they came flipping off the 
point of a picaroon. For over an 
hour he stood at one hatch and his 
engineer at the other, counting fish, 
making out sale slips, paying out 
money. It was still light—light 
enough to read. But the bluebacks 
had topped biting. 

{To Be Continued Next Week] 
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The Blue Bird Singing Contest 
M. HARDING 

Mother Blue Bird was perched up- 
on a branch of a lovely blossoming 
peach tree one bright sunny day 
darning her children’s stockings, and 
at the same time watching out for 
her little children coming home from 
Blue Bird school. It was about 20 
minutes after 3 o’clock when she 
noticed Baby Blue Bird flying home- 
ward in the distance. 

“Oh, Mama,” twittered Baby Blue 
Bird, perching on a branch all ex- 
cited, “come over to the school, we 
are going to parade over to the chest- 
nut tree, where a contest for the best 
singer in Blue Bird school is going to 
be held. The one who sings the best 
is going to be awarded a prize, and 
no one knows what the prize is. Our 
principal is going to be the judge. 

So Mother Blue Bird flew over to 
the school-house, and there joined 
lots of other mothers who had been 
hurriedly called out to witness the 
unexpected function; 25 pretty little 
blue birds, all pupils of the school 
flew out of the school-room, one be- 
hind the other, keeping a _ perfect 
straight line, over to the old chest- 
nut tree, the mothers following. 

Here each little blue bird got up 
and sang alone, and each mother de- 
cided that her child sang the best. 

After all had done their little bit 
the principal, Mr Tom-Tom_ Blue 
Bird, ordered silence while he said: 

“It is so hard to judge the best 
singer that I have decided to include 
you all in the prize.” 

Upon hearing this all the birds 
fluttered their wings with joy, which 
was their way of clapping. 

The next thing that was in their 
minds was, what the prize was, and 
all listened with interest as the prin- 
cjpal continued: 


“First of all,” he said, smilingly, 
“remember the Blue Birds’ motto is 
‘Blue Birds bring happiness,’ and 
here he was interrupted by all the 
blue birds cheering at the recogni- 
tion of their famous motto. “Now 
the prize is this: There is a poor 
crippled old lady who sits »by the 
window in yonder house from day 
to day without anyone to cheer her. 
Neighbors do not care to bother with 
her, and King Blue Bird  hap- 
pened to see.her the other day and 
learned her sad history. So he told 
me to hold ‘the singing contest and 
offer the prize to the best singer. But 
as I have said, you all sing wonder- 
fully, and are all entitled to the 


prize, so the prize you will each bo 
awarded is being excused fron 
school one day a week, starting with; 
tomorrow and go down to this lady’s 
house and sing to her. I thought it 
would be nice if, on your way down 
there, you each picked three pretty 
flowers and carried them in your 
bills to her, that weuld make quite a 
bouquet you see. 

“Ray-ray-tweet-tweet-chic-chic-coo- 
coo”, cheered all the pupils of the 
school hopping around with delight 

Nothing could have compared with 
the happiness of those blue birdy 
when they heard this, and the cheer» 
ing could be heard for quite a dis» 
tance away. Such an honor the 
mothers had never known before, ta 
think each of their little ones would 
be able to bring cheer and happiness 
to a lonely soul, and probably win 
the friendship and love of a real per- 
~ Taree be the greatest prize on 
earth. 


The Critics 
MABEL COBNELIA MATSON 
My sister frowns and says, “Do gO, and wash 
Your face clean just for once.” 
My brother laughs and says, “Haven't you 
heard 
That water's free, you dunce?” 
My mother whispers as she kisses me, 
“How pink your cheeks are dear, 
But here’s a little spot of dirt you missed, 
And there’s another here.” 


Sarcasm of the Country 
EDWIN TABBISSEE 
“In my state,” says .a Minnesota 
man “there was a farm hand who had 
worked hard in the fields from dawn 
until darkness day after day, and had 
been obliged to finish his chores by lan- 
tern light. He went to the farmer at 
the end of his month and announced 
himself as follows: 
“I'm goin’ to quit. You promised 
me a steady job of work.” 
“Well, haven’t you got one?” was 
the reply of the astonished farmer. 
“No,” said the hand; “there are 
three or four hours every night when 
I don’t have anything to do except to 
fool away my time sleeping.” 





I read the boys’ and girls’ letters, 
am 12 years oid, go to school every 
day. We live on a farm of 81 acres. 
We have electric lighting system, milk 
separators and are getting a power 
water system. I have a dog and three 
cats. I have read the last three stories 
and enjoy them very much.—T[Mar- 
garet Kitch, Jr, .Pennsylvania. 
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Beautiful June 
The bobolink whistles, 
The meadow lark trills, 
The water flows softly 
In murmuring rills; 
The winds whisper gently, 
All nature’s in tune; 
And all things proclaim it— 
"Tis beautiful June. 

—I{Mrs Geo. Gray. 


Patterns for June 


Warm days make the home dress- 
maker uneasy whoe family has not 
plenty of summer garments. The 
three patterns illustrated on this page 
have been selected with care. They 
have good lines a..d are easy to make. 


No 3244—Suitable for Cottons 
Pattern 3244 is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 


measure. A 38 inch size will require 
6 yards of 36-inch material. The width 
of the dress at lower edge is 2% 
yards. 


Dotted percale is here shown with 
pipings at the tree edges and white 














drill for collar, cu. fis and belt. Seer- 
No 3562—For Miss Teens 
sucker, gingham, chambray, lawn, 


flannelet and gabardine, challie and 
sateen are all ; ood for this model. 


No 3562—Attractive Isn’t It? 

Pattern 3562 is cut in three sizes: 
12, 14 and 16 years. A 14-year size 
will require 3% yards of 44 inch ma- 
terial. 

Crepe de chine with frills of taffeta 
or organdy would be attractive for 
this model or, pongee, voile, linen, 
batiste, also gingham, challie, satin 
and serge. 

No 3500—For Mother’s Girl 

Pattern 3500 is cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 
8 and 10 years, A 6-year size will re- 














No 3244—For House or Street 
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quire 2% yards of 36-inch material. 
Voile, batiste, handkerchief linen, 
challie, repp, poplin, silk, gingham 
and chambray, also pongee and alba- 
tross are attractive for this design. 


Price of Patterns 


If you are unable to obtain from lo- 
cal dealer, patterns described by us 
we will mail same to you on receipt 








No 3500—For Dress-up 





of 12 cents each. Spring and summer 
catalog, 15 cents. Address Pattern 
Department, care of this paper. 

Be sure to state size. 


A Milk Catechism 


{The information contained in the 
following list of questions prepared by 
Jessie Logan should be common lore 
to all children—and to their mothers 
as well.—The Household Editor.] 

Why do I need food? 

To make me grow strong and health- 
ful. 

What foods make me grow? 

Milk, eggs, meat, fish, poultry and 
like foods. 

Do I need anything else? 

Yes, some foods to keep me warm. 

What foods keep me warm? 

Such foods as milk, corn meal, oat- 
meal, sugar and fat. 

Would these foods alone keep me 
healthful? 

No; I must have milk, lettuce, spin- 
ach, potatoes, carrots, and fresh fruits, 
because they aid digestion, keep the 
human machinery in good running 
order, and contain vitamin, which 
are a protection against disease. 

Is milk a food? - 

Yes, although a liquid, it contains 
water, fat, sugar, lime, building ma- 
terial and vitamine. 

Why do I need lime? 

To build strong bones and good 
teeth. Milk contains more lime than 
any other food. 

Is milk better’ for me than meat, 
fish, candy or pie? 

Milk is the best food for growing 
children. 

How much milk ought I to use? 

At least three cups of whole milk 
daily. 

Can I use buttermilk or skim milk 
in place of whole milk? 

Yes, if I eat. plenty of butt@&. 

Why do I need butter? 

Because it contains vitamine, 
without which children do not grow. 

Is milk expensive? 

At the present price, milk is one of 
the cheapest foods. 

How may I use milk except as a 
drink? 

Cook my oatmeal, rice and cor meal 
in milk. Use milk in soups, ice cream, 
custards and in puddings. An excel- 
lent supper can be made of milk and 
mush, or milk and bread. 

Is there any food which I can use 
to take the place of milk? 

There is no substitute for milk, or 
any of the milk products. 





With a dish of hot stew or soup, 
bread and butter, or crackers, a jar 
of milk, cocoa or postum, a couple 
apples or some canned fruit, I think 
my- youngsters fare as well as if 
they had a hot lunch made and 
served at school. These bottles or 
jars keep cold as well as hot. I 
have often sent ice cream to school. 
American Agriculturist goes into a 
large number of homes, mostly 
farm homes where the school lunch 
problem is a bug-a-boo, and I am 
sure an article on this subject would 
do as much good as anything you 
would write about.—Mrs. Gustave 
Wagner, New Freedom, Pa. 








Made Just to Your Taste 
And Always the Same 


You secure uniformity of 
strength and flavor in your meal- 
time drink, by the portion used. 


INSTANT POSTUM 


(instead of coffee or tea) 


can be made instant- 
ly by measuring the 
powdered Postum 
with a teaspoon, 
placing the contents 
in a cup, then adding 
hot water. Better for 
nerves and digestion. 


“There's a Reason’ 


















Auto Owners 
WANTEDI 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Process that elimi- 
nates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise— 
Rim Cut and enables us to sell 
our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWN CAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


Dept. 213, Philadelphia, Pa,, Chicago, Ili, 

















Wanted—Rallway Mall Clerks 





Double 

Shoulder 
Yoke 

Extra Full) 


Acrossc 





Doubleco 
Stitched * 
Seams 


Rush your order in 
Greatest 
shirt offer ever made. Extra 
shirts for work an 





d th $1. 
DANTCE. If you can match 
these 3 wonderful 
nd do not think you 
have caved of be 4 en setae af oa. 
3 ices. Order toda 

before ik isn too late, Wit PAY DELIVERY 
CHARGES TO YOUR R, another big 
ving. All $ shirts $2.29. Give neck size. 

B ITT & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 





F0826 910 W.Van Buren 

















COFFEE 
whotessier on pound 
PASCEL POST PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF YOUR 
CHECK, MO) ASH 


SPECIAL 
COMBINATION OFFER 
Pw # Ground. 
Ibs. TEA 2 


‘ 200 









A real Big Velue in 
a genuine all chrome 
at 


ter 
over 


FTE no. 
Rambler Shoe Co., Dept. A 36, New York City 
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For Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 





When writing 
to advertisers please 
mention 


American 
Agriculturist 
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GENERAL MARKETS 


{Continued from Page 11] 
and having still others scheduled else- 
where in the state. 
Poultry 

At New York, live poultry was in 
too large a supply to hold steady on 
recent quotations. Live fowls via 
freight brought 24c p lb, smail and 
average broilers 45@ We, ducks 20@ 


22c, turkeys 25c, via express quota- 
tions 1@2%c higher. Dressed poul- 
try receipts were also fairly heavy 


with nearby fresh killed broilers W@ 


Sic p Ib, southern 40@ 0c, western 
bx fowls 35 @36c, bbl fowls 34 @35c, 
dry packed turkeys 30@40c, Li 
ducks 28c. 

Vegetables 


At New York, receipts of fresh veg- 
etables were quite heavy; prices well 


sustained for seasonal arrivals. 
Southern green beans brought $2.50 
@4 p bskt, old beets $1.0@2.00 p 
bbl, old carrots $1@3, southern corn 


$1@2.50 p cra, Va cucumbers M@t 
p bskt, Pla celery $1.0@3.50 p cra, 
Eastern Shore cabbage $1.50@2.50 p 
bskt, N J kale $1.25@1.50 p bbl, near- 
by kohl rabi $3@5 p 100 bchs, nearby 
leeks $2@4 p 100 bchs, N Y state let- 
tuce $1@1.50 p cra, N J 50c@$1.25, 
N J peas $2@4 p bskt, radishes $2@ 
8 p 100 behs, nearby rhubarb $2@5 p 
100 behs, N J spinach $1@2 p bbl, 
Fila tomatoes 0c@$3 p cra. 
Wool 

The outlook on the wool mkt is 
none too bright with nearly 830 mil- 
lion ths of wool already on hand in 
the U S and with the spring wool 
clip of the country estimated close 
to 270 million Ibs. This is enough 
wool to supply mills in this country 
for two years running normal capac- 
ity and they are now running only 
60% of capacity. On the other hand, 
mills are gradually increasing their 
capacity and demand for woolen 
goods is improving. To the country 
quotations printed last week in these 
columns may be added reports of 18 
@X0c p tb for fleeces free of burrs in 


Tenn, with light and medium burry 
fleeces 12@15c, and hard  burry 


fleeces 8@ 10c. 

The government’s big auction of 
wool at Boston last week brought 
slow bidding. About 88% of the offer- 
ings of 3 million Ibs was cleared. The 
quantity had been cut in two from 
the original amount scheduled. It 
was almost wholly of South American 
description, was graded average 
quarter-blood or lower and in the 
main was suitable for the use of car- 
pet manufacturers, who were the 
chief bidders. Montevideo combing 
44's 6's brought 18c p Ib or about 25c 
clean basis. Second clip 44's carding 
South American sold at llc or 17c 


clean basis. Fair quarter-blood 
South American scoured sold at 20 
@26tc; Two or three fancy lots 







FIELD NoTEs 


&rvt Groce Fievp Reoncecwrarws 
ETHAN A HUTCHING 


brought 28c. 

Government reports indicate that 
the price of wool in Apr this year was 
below 18c p lb, which is the lowest 
since May 1912. In Mar and Apr, 
1918 the average price was @O0c p Ib. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CBEAMEBY BUTTER PER POUND 


New York Chicago Boston 
1921...... 30 28% 31 
1920...06- 56% 52% 57 
+) | See 53 52 53% 
1928. cece 45 42% 44% 
Butter 


At New York, the mkt continued 
well supplied with most grades of 
butter. There was more butter spec- 
ulative buying than in recent weeks 
and demand was quite active. Job- 
bing requirements were also heavy. 
Higher than extra cmy butter brought 
20% @30c p Ib, extra 29c, firsts @ 
28%c, seconds 22@25c, unsalted best 
butter brought )@31l%c, storage 
firsts 44@25c, N Y state finest dairy 
butter 27 4 @28 ee, prime 24@ 26 %¢, 
fresh ladles 22@22%c. 

Cheese 

At New York, mkt continued 
steady for both N Y state and western 
cheese. Fcy grades were picked up 
rapidly. Demand rather restricted 
on lower mkt grades, N Y state 
whole milk flats brought 16%c p tb 
for specials and 15@15%c for aver- 
age runs. Fresh colored flats sold at 
15% @16%c, whites 15@16c, colored 
twins 15% @l6c, fresh single daisies 
16@16%c, double daisies 15% @16c, 
Young America 16% @17\%c. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


Per 100 Ibs ——Cattle—, -——H 


ogs—~ -——Sheep—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 


Chicago ....9.25 14.50 8.10 14.60 4.50 10.00 
New York ..9.40 13.75 8.50 15.60 5.50 11.00 
Buffalo ....8.75 13.50 8.75 15.35 6.50 10.60 
Pittsburgh .8.80 13.00 8.70 15.25 6.50 10.50 
Kansas City 8.70 14.00 17.75 14.20 4.06 9.75 


At New *York, steers sold uneven 
with some choice beef animals 100 
15c p 100 lbs higher while heavy 
steers were slightly lower. Ordinary 
to prime steers sold at $8@9.40 P 
100 lbs, inferior to choice bulls 4.7 
@6, a few fcy bulls 6.50@7.60 
common to choice cows up to 6.76. 
Prime veals were 25c higher with 
a spread of 8@12.50, culls 7@7.50, 
skim milk calves 6. 

Sheep sold on quiet and dull mkt 
and were 25@50c lower p 100 Ibs. 
Lambs on the other hand were in 
good demand and steady. Common 
to prime lambs brought 10@14.75 p 
100 lbs, yearlings 6@10, ewes 3@5, 
culls 2@2.50, mixed sheep 5.50, some 
90-Ib wethers 5.50. 

Receipts of hogs were small; mkt 
well supplied and 25c lower on light 
and medium weights. Pigs sold at 
$9 p 100 Ibs. Heavy hogs were 
steady at 8.50, roughs 6@6.50, stags 
4. 




















Uw 
Becoming a Jersey Stronghold 
If one is to judge by records, 


Stronghold farm at Bernardsville, N 
J, is becoming indeed a veritable Jer- 
sey stronghold. It was here that Jolly 
Little Lady recently made such a re- 
markable record as a junior Jersey 
two-year-old, having produced 594 
pounds butter fat in one year from 
10,614 pounds milk. And it is here 
that the highest record ever made by 
a Jersey cow was completed on April 
19 this year. 

Betsey of Crystal Spring, 307,742 
is the new champion, having pro- 
duced 780 pounds of butter fat from 
13,140 pounds of milk in one year on 
official test. This places her in class 
“A A", and entitles her to a gold 
medal. In her best month she pro- 


(right) and Jolly Little Lady 





Look Right at the Lens! 


So said the camera man, and here you see Betsey 





duced 1770 pounds of milk containing 
97 pounds of butter fat. During the 
year her test was supervised by eight 
supervisors. Betsey of Crystal Spring 
is owned by Forrest F. Dryden, pro- 
prietor of Stronghold farm. 


Jersey Breeders Report 


At the annual meeting of the 
American Jersey cattle club in New 
York city on Junel, Pres M. D. Munn 
reported increased activity in the 
last three months among Jersey 
breeders, despite the rather poor 
season just closing. Looking toward 
a brighter new year, Mr Munn stat- 
ed that the activity of Jersey breed- 
ers should work for not only the de- 
velopment of the breed, but for the 
progress of the country as a whole. 








; eset é 4 of Crystal 
] cen obeying orders. These ar 

new Jersey prize winners owned by Ferre ) B-- 
Bernardsville, N J. 


Spring 
F. Dryden of Stronghold farm, 
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in horse department; close to $3500 
in sheep and about $3800 in swine 
de ment. 

ithout doubt the interest in the 
live stock show is growing each year, 
which is but reflecting the situation 


In his annual report, Sec R. M, 
Gow showed no increase in registra- 
tions or transfers over the last fis- 
cal year of 1919-20 when there was 
an increase of about 25% more than 
double the average yearly increase 
covering 11 years. Depressed busi- 
ness conditions in the last 12 months 
seem accountable for this depression. 

The income from registrations of 
Jersey animals was $125,405 to the 
club, while the transfer fees brought 
in $44,240 or an increase of $16,742 
over last year. Membership in the 
club now numbers 927 with promise 
of a membership of 1000 or more 
by another annual meeting. New 
members added during the year 
numbered 83, while deaths reported 
were 13, making a net gain of 70. 
The gross receipts of the club for 
the fiscal year ending March 21 
amounted to $209,874 and Oss eX- 
penditures of $222,746, the difference 
being made from last year’s bank 
balance. Quick assets of the club 
amount to $61,398. During the 14 
months ending March 1 this year, 
there were 4301 records accepted in 
the department of registrations of 
merit. 

During the 1921 fair season the 
American Jersey cattle club offers 
$10,450 in prize money at 21 fairs, the 
policy of concentrating on selected 
fairs being continued. Extension of 
breed promotion work has been car- 
ried on during the past year with 
greater vigor and with a better or- 
ganization than ever before. ° 

The most marked forward step in 
Jersey extension work during the 
last year has been the institution of 
regional fleld units. Under this plan, 
groups of states formed themselves 
into regional units, the breeders in 
the units contributing towards the 
work and the club paying a third of 
the amount to be raised, up to $2500. 
The most recent development of the 
club extension work has been the 
suggestion sent out to local Jersey 
associations, field men and county a- 
gents to institute a National Jersey 
week. 


Judges for Eastern States 

For a young show, the Eastern 
Statas exposition is coming forward 
with a very supstantial list of prizes. 
It is only four years old. The list 
consists of over $28,000 cash prizes 
in cattle department; about $18,000 





in this territory. Some western ex- 
hibitors are kind enough to say they 
have more inquiries in regard to their 
live stock shown at JHastern States 
than any other show, also the follow- 
up from the show is very good. 

Dairy and farm implement machin- 
ery manufacturers are keenly alive to 
the growing popularity of this show, 
as demonstrated by the interest they 
display in getting in their applications 
early for space. They seem to feel 
that the Eastern States exposition has 
taken a step forward in eliminating 
all fakers and midways from within 
its grounds. 

The following list of judges is an- 
nounced for the coming exposition by 
Manager Simpson: For Ayshire, W. 
P. Schanck of Avon, N Y; for Hol- 
stein, T. E. Elder of Mt Hermon, 

ass; for Guernsey, George M. 
White of Coxsackie, N Y; for Jersey, 
A. C. Burnham of Montague City, 
Mass; for Milking Shorthorn, F. H. 
S. Perkins of Wyecroft, Monmouth, 
England; for Hereford, J. A. Van 
Atta of LaFayette, Ind; for Beef 
Shorthorn, W. H. Pew of Ravenna, O; 
for Angus, Dean J. H. Skinner of La- 
Fayette, Ind; for Draft horses, W. H. 
Pew of Ravenna, O; for swine depart- 
ment, W. H. Pew of Ravenna, O and 
H. Harpending of Dundee, N Y; for 
sheep department, Arthur Danks of 
Allamuchy, N J. 


Public Sales Dates 
Holstein 


June 15-18. Bellows Felts, Vt. Lewis ©. Lovell dls- 
persal. 





0. Mr, E. W. Smallman, Malone, N. Y. 
Oct. 19. F. C. Brenton, Jr. West Chester, Pa. 
Skorthorn 
June_11. Cadiz, ©. Harrison county breeders’. J. 
Co., managers. 

Jane 14. Columbus Grove Shorthorn Breeders’ 

Ass’n. Columbus Grove, Ohio. Upton Kenney, 
~, Secretary. 

Aberdeen-Angus 

June 22. Fair Grounds, Columbus, 0. Ohi - 

deen- reeders” sale. “4 oD 


Littleton, Kenton, Ohio, lf 
Gept. 22. Springfield, Mass. Eastern Aberdeen- 
Angus Breeders’ Association sale, Bastern States 
Exposition, F. W. Burnham, Greenfield, Mass. 
Secretary. 
Berkshire 
August 6. T. B. Mackessio & Milton Thomas, - 
augue a ast Bred Sow Sale, Sycamore 0 
. nua e, . 
Douglasville. Pa. Carl Wallace, oe 





SWINE BREEDERS 





BISe Chester 


Whites 


A few choice Spring Boar Pigs only out 
ef Dam of Prince Big Boy, Champion Chester 
White Boar of the East. Price $50 each. 
VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y. 











Hawley’s 


Chester Whites 


If you are looking for 


Big Type 


that carry 
that are individually right and best in 
every respect, write me about my Spring 








WwW. W. HAWLEY, JR. 


Batavia, New York 











REGISTERED 


March boars at $20 ea. with papers. Sows 
with the best bloodlines, unbred, $45. If 
interested, write at once. 


BRANDRETH STOCK FARM 
Pleasant View Road, Madison, N. J. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE 
and SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM BALLY, PA. 








Chester White Swine and H 
Special price on bred gilts for next "BO dene. 


All free and 
guaranteed. TWIN BROOK FARM, Newville, 7a. 


wt wy fn E — * 
Bea . ages for circular 
LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Bird-tn-Hand, Lance. Co., Box A, Pa. 
BLUE HOGS 
growthy and lifie. Actually blue 
Greatest show hog in 


attractive. 
booklet. Mention this 


. paper. 
BREEDING CO. Wiimington, Mase. 
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CHESTER WHITES} #1, ¢% oes ce se 








Over a Quarter Century Breeding 
JERSEYS and BERKSHIRES 


For Greatest Utility 
Write us if you need either. 
HOOD FARM, INC., LOWELL, MASS. 


Berkshires 


15 extra fine bred sows for fal! farrow. 
50 growthy snring gilts, 10 stretchy spring 
boars, from the blood you need. Sows 
bred to Grand Leader’s Grandson. 


Sycamore Farms Douglasville, Pa. 























Delchester Farms Berkshires 

‘e have « splendid lot of fall 

ova io, fot ad wo go. oat Bet aka i tome 

a ae Priced’ to cell. 2 - 
08, 





SYMBOLEER’S MASTERPIECE is the sire of 
fall gilts offered for s 


world’s famous boar, Laurel’ 





five to six hundred pounds, that hare 
farrowed nine ; Write ¥ 


vices, CRYSTAL SPRING "STOCK FAR Sesly 
Di 5 . 
ville, Pa. E. A Batcliff, Supt. of Bametitee 





= Registered Unbred BERKSHIRE GILTS 
six mos. old, at reconstructive prices. 
Also a lot of fine weaned pigs. 

W. F. McSPARREN, FURNISS, PA. 


Big Berkshire Hog 
A — ¥ a than nine pigs, with size, 


better 

ge Digs, bred and 
open gilts and service not related, popula: 
i lines, at farmers’ prices. ~ 4 
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POULTRY 


1921 
BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 




















WHI 


$15 
$7.50 for 50; 
A WON 




















Bre. or Bik. Leghorns 
; rng Rocks 





Ge. Wyandottes, 
or Buff 
Hatohing 


within 1200 miles. 
W. F. HILLPOT, 


hier 


Special Low Prices 


to introduce to youour Superior Quality 


i $9 per 100 


PEN 2, White Leghorns 


per ‘100 
$4.25 for 25 


708 QUALITY CHICKS 


1. Reds or Wh. Recks 4.50 
Bik. Minorcas 


We'll Deliver Your Order Promptly °..2°°0..2%,. "2%. 


order—no CC. O. D. Safe arrival of full count gueranteed anywhere 










TE LEGHORNS 


$4.75 for 50 $42.50 for 500 
($2.75 for 25 $85 fer 1000 


PEN 1, White Leghorns 


$20 per 100 
$10 for 50; $5.50 for 25 
DERFUL BUY AT THESE FIGURES— 










$3.75 $7.00 $14.00 $65.00 $120.00/ 

4.25 7.50 15.00 70.00 130.00 

16.00 20.00 6150.00 
6.75 62.50 25.00 

Dates June 15, 22, 29, July 6. 













BOX 29, FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 








WINTE 


S. C. Black Le 
Rhode Island Red Chicks 


Hatches Each Week. Order Now for ear 
BLACK & WHITE POULTRY 


orn 


R LAYERS 


BABY CHICKS AT REDUCED PRICES 
Postpaid — Safe Arrival Guaranteed 


S. C. White Leghorn Chicks e. 9 
Chicks - «= -« 


12c Each 

14c Each 

18c Each 

ly shipment. Our chicks will please you. 
CO., Box A, Canisteo, N. Y. 





BABY CHICKS 


From the World’s Largest Producers. 
Delivered at your door, anywhere. We 
Day the Parcel Post charges. 


Three Million for 1921 


Barred Locks 
White Bocks 


Vhite Wyandottes 
Rhode Island Reds 





Buf Rocks Black Minorcas 
aS BBrown Leghorns Anconas 
Smith’s White Leghorns Buff Orpingtons 
Standard Buff Leghorns Assorted 

(Copyrighted) 


Write nearest address, today, for catslog—free 


THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, ON1O—(967 W. 74th STREET 
Boston, Mass., Dept. 67 154 Friend 8t. 
Philadelphia, Pa, Dept. 67 F 833 Loeust Bt. 
Chicago, Hi., Dept. 67 427 Bo Dearborn 8t. 
St. Louis, Mo., Dept. 67 816 Pine 8t 





? Famous 4 
Hampton’s pj tettorn Chicks 

For delivery JUNE 27, JULY 5, 11, 18, at 
lowest prices in years, $4.0) per 25, $7.50 
per 50, $14.00 per 100, $65.00 per 500; 
$121.00 per 1,000. 

The FAMOUS HAMPTON BLACK LEG- 
HORN CHICKS will grow into the best layers 
you ever owned. That’s what all my old 
customers say, and the Ege Laying Contests 
Records prove the facts. I will agree to 
deliver to you at your postoffice, parcel post 
prepaid, the finest chicks you ever saw, and 
guarantee them to arrive in condition, 
or replace dead chicks or refund money. The 
FAMOUS HAMPTON SQUARE DEAL pro 
tects you. Order Now, Terms Cash with order. 
Circular free. A. E. HAMPTON, Box A, Pittstown, N.J. 





BABY CHICKS AND HATCHING EGGS 
Famous strain of pure bred Tom Barrons. Bred for 
egg production, strong, figorous chicks from hens = 
bigh egg records. Can supply hatching eggs prompt 
Chicks $20.00 per bundred; eggs $6.00 per pundred. 
Write for circular. 

RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Cortland, New York. 


’ 
White, Buff and Brown Leg- 
Baby Chicks } horns, White Buff and Barred 
Rocks, White and Baff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 
Anconas, Minorcas, low prices. Catalog free. 


CYCLE HATCHER C®.. ELMIRA, W. Y. 








SWINE BREEDERS 


Duroc Herd For Sale 


1 Boar and three Sows, will sell for Two 
Hundred Dollars or will sell two sows for One 
Hundred. Yearlings ready to breed for second 
litter—one farrowed 13 and the other 14 head; 
raised seven and nine. Young pigs either 
sex, $12 or $20 per pair. 

A. E. BROOKS, B.D.4, Binghamton, N Y. 


Full Pedigreed Duroc Pigs 


$22 and $25 a pair, Express Prepaid. Stephen 
Kellogg, Burdette, N Y. 











Kinderhook Duroc Jersey Assn offers tried sows, 
bred for early fall litters at $50 up. Ask for de- 
scription and breeding and a 4 va ee 
bed-rock. A few Spring pi weigh 70- 
ae ibs at 10 weeks. ROY McVAUGH, “MGR. Kinder- 





hook, - 

BIG TYPE Oo. - c’s. 
Bired by Jumbo Master. Three times Grand Cham- 
pion and weighing in just ra B “flesh 900 Ibs. Also 
lengthy 3rd, we o 18 months. 


HOOPER AND McGRATH, Cass City, Michigas 





FOR SALE 
. C. Pigs, sired C. C. Schoolmaster 
i Gee ao = 
JAY G. TOWNSEND, 


Tepl5?s Poi; gre 

This ia our 14th season. 

We have on hand healthy, veable 
Baby Chix and Certified White a 
horns, Cornell strain, l5¢ ¢e 
Brown Laheme one per hundred. 

ac B land Beds, Ringlet Barred Ps 
and 8. C. es Minorcas $20.00 per hun 

Begal strain White Wyandottee and White a ooks 
$22.00 per hundred. 

Other breeds hatched on special orders. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed by Parcel Post and Expres If 
shipped by Parcel Post, add 1-2c per chick to above 
prices. Address 
THE DEROY TAYLOR COMPANY 

NEWARK, NEW YORK 





THINK 


A Holstein Bell:—Born August 3, 1920; a 
beautiful individual; well grown; right in 
every way; six nearest dams average 30.72 lbs 
butter in 7 days; and I will sell him for 
$200.00, crated, registered, and transferred. 
Order NOW if you want this BARGAIN. 
WANDAGA HERD 
(Under Federal Supervision) 
Ward W. Stevens Liverpool, N. ¥. 





WOULD YOU BUY a CAR LOAD of 


The Finest Grade Holstein Cows 


in CENTRAL NEW YORK? 

We have them. Thirty head that are large in 
size, young, in fine condition, nicely marked, bags 
shaped just right and teats perfect, every one # fine 
mesteuel and a heavy producer. A few are just 

the balance due soon. If interested 
ja at or 
SAUNDERS & SON, 
SPRINGDALE enege 1 CORTLAND, ww. Y. 
Telephone (16 or 1476 





Ym Holstein heifer calves 
$15 each, express paid, in 
lots of 5. 

80 registered yearlings. 

15 registered calves 6 
months old. 

10 registered bulls, dams 
records up to 34 lbs. of but- 
ter in 7 days 

20 registered cows. 

Grade Holstein cows and heifers in carload 
lots. John C. Reagan, Tully, N. Y. 











Holsteins 


Two carloads of choice springers and fresh 
cows and a few choice yearling and reg- 
istered bulls ready for service. Write me 
your wants or better still come and see 


them, 
W. E. TOTMAN, CORTLAND, N. Y. 














ATTENTION! 


Watch our entries in Oneida-Herkimer, Holstein 
Friesian sale at the farm of Francis M, Jones, 
Chuckery, N. Y., June 7-8. We will offer Farm 
stead Lilith Glista, a daughter of Korndyke Pontiac 
Glista, who ig a Grandson of Glista Ernestine, the 
great Cornell cow with six reeords of over 30 Ibs 
of butter in seven days; also Maple Grove Sadic 
Vale Beauty, 266498, a remarkably fine cow who will 
be bred to Korndyke Pontiac Glista. Come, lock 
them over and buy 


BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 





15,000 CHICKS WEEKLY 
Rm JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST 
Hatches due June 7-14-21 and 28. Special 
prices on chicks. 8. C. te and 8B. C. 
Brown ‘Teaheona lle each, $100 per we 
= ¥ Bocks i3c; $125 1000; 
; oe ac 
l5e; $145 per 1000; Mottled Anconas l6c; Broiler 
chieks Se each: $75 per 1000. Chicks delivered to 
your door by Parcel Post. We pay all transporta- 
tion charges, and we guarantee full count and 100 
per cent live delivery. Our llth year—fine catalog 


free. 
KEYSTONE HATCHERY, Richfield, Pa 


TOM BARRONS 


Single Comb White Leghorn baby chicks, the 
world’s best layers. 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortiand, WN. Y. 








TIFFANY’S SUPERIOR 


CHICKS 4" rioouE Pace DUCKLINGS 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 





10,000 Bred-to-Lay, S. C. White Leghorn Chix 
for June and July at $7.50 per lese than ecaclier in 
season, delivered prepaid P. P., also 2,000 pullets 10 
and 12 wks. old. High producing, heavy isying, 
Barron stock, catalog. 
SLATY RIDGE FARM, Box A 


Pritt DUCKLINGS 
and eggs. Guaranteed delive 
R. E. PARDEE, Box N, ISLIP, -€ i, N.Y. 


PUREBRED 


Geese, Turkeys, Ducks, Chickens, Betcdiins bees. 


Palmyra, Pa. 








Yearling Bull Ready for Service 


Here ig a show bull, whose sire is a son of KING 

LYONS, out of a 36-Ib daughter of KING SEGIS. 

His dam is by & son of KING 8EGIS 

PONTIAC ALL. who combines in the closest 

degree the blood of ail the great foundation bulls. 
For particulars address 


G. G, BURLINGAME, CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 
4 Registered Holstein Cows, fresh and soon dus 
25 eifers, one and two-year-olds; 
oa a few nice Caives; also five fine Bul ready 
for service and 50 grade fall Cows and 2 carloads 


fine Prices signe. 
4. R. FROST, Munneville, N. Y. 





BOLSTEIN BULL Born Sept. &, — 
Sire—Aristocrat Pontiac, whose Ist and 24 dams 
both 1200-1 ; 17. isp Ib. :s 
yr daughter ‘of @ 1100-Ib. year record son of King 
of the Pontiags. Price $125. Herd wnder Federal 


supervision. 
E. H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS. W. Y. 


WANTED A HOME 
for choice registered and high grade Holstein- — 
heifer and bu!) calves, $25 and up. Write us 
Browneroft Farms. (Cortland Co.) Mearaw. uy. ¥. 


Woodward Farm 


Milking Shorthorns 


Quality and production combined. Come 
and look them over. Send to us for what 
you want. DONALD WOODWARD, Owner. 
C. J. Hudson, Manager, LeRoy, N. Y. 











Guineas, Hares, Price 
fre. HH. H. FRE , Box A, Telterd, ~ 





CRESTWOOD BABY CHICKS 
BEST QUALITY, purebred chix, from large vig- 
orous, heavy-laying Barron . a y 
Mens. May $14 per 100; $67.5 500; $130 per 
1000. Jne $12 per 100 Pair atp. Live ez 
7 a 20% Books — CRESTWOOD F ° 
ox A, Schaeiferstewa, 





60 BREEDS Pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese, 

Turkeys, Guineas, Hares and Dogs. 
A fine Illus. & Desc. Book on Poultry and Dogs 
lée, Art Desk Calendar 10c. or both for ISe Post 
paid. Price list fre: EDWIN A. SOUDER, Sefiers- 


S.C. White Leghorns 2 nee “ 


We keep but ome breed, range raised, large, strong 
and vigorous. 200 to 265 egg breeding. Baby chicks 


$25 per 100 prepaid 
FABIUS, WN. Y. 








E. H. KNAPP & SON 
Chicks and Hatching Eggs 


8 C Beds, Anconas, also White and oe hee. 
Bred from healthy, beavy-laying farm range 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Circular. Ask our A 1 


ADRIAN DENEEF, soous, WN. Y. 








Chicks 8 cents each aliens 
Rocks, Leghorns, Reds and 
Money back for dead ones as 
Texas and Maine. Pomp 
KNOLL MATCH 
Box 





TOM BARRON Ped Strain &. C. W. Leghorns 
exclusively. Tixtra =_ 





Memphis, N. ¥. 


Sat Sees hy ates 


delivery and satisfaction 
FEEK’S WHITE LEGHOEN FARM, Clyde, WH. Y. 





Milking ShorthornsRegistered 


Bull and heifer calves; 1 
Bee them or write. “Ge6 
Ohio. 


d heifers and 
cows. GE a MARVIN, 
Andover (Ashta. Co.), 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


BABY CHICKS 


Delivered at your door, anywhere. 








Brown Leghorns Anconas 
White Leghorns Buff Orpingtons 
Guf L Assorted 


Price Lists 
E. P. Gray, Geox 41, Savona, M. Y. 











BABY CHICKS 


dottes 18¢ each; White Brown Leghorns 
es Be nd ts eee ne 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM, NUNDA, WW. Y. 





SPECIAL. Rpg y FAMOUS CHICKS 


for limited time, at following prices: Rock, 
Sis per 100; Heds, $15.00; Leghorn, $14; 
white 2 o12:, 1008, $300.00 An- 
cons, e guarantee quality. Parcel post 





EZ. B. HUMMER & ©O., Frenchtown, N. J., B D. 


MEAD-SIDE FARMS 


MEADVILLE, PA, 


JERSEYS 


We line breed the Gam, Knight, Oxford, You'll Do 
and Majestys; it means 1000-Ilb producers, size, type 
and prestige. We offer pairs (bull and Belfer) mated 
to line breed at $200 to $300 pair. Write us. 


FOR SALE 
Three-year-old Bull of 
Hood Farm breeding 


Son of Pogis 99th. An excellent individual and « 
proven ire, 
MONTPELIER MANOR FARMS, Laurel, Md. 


River Road Jerseys 


Fully accredited tuberculosis-free herd. 2 sons of 
Sophie 1%th’s Victor, son of Sophie 19th of Hood 
Farm, the world’s most famous Jersey. 

MASON GARFIELD, CONCORD, MASS. 


FARM tN atadakaten.agimtgraert 


Have made 














128 A. R. 
records 
whieh aver- 
age 10.859 
Ibs. milk, 
419.85 Iba. 
fat. Some 
splendid 
bull calves 





= now to offer. 
Whitehill Fanny Imp. average 4 A. R. - 

records 14.118 ibe milk, 546 Ihe fat. 
STRATHGLASS FARM, Port Chester, N. Y. 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


Sired right from cows now on yearly test; 
will be priced right for quick sale. Herd 
under Federal Inspection. 


OLD FORGE FARM, Spring Grove, Pa. 


Splendidly Bred 
Guernsey Bull Calves 


at Farmers’ prices from heavy pro- 
ducing dams that assure reproduction 
of profitable dairy cows. UPLAND 
FARMS, INC., YPSWICH, MASS, 


F. P. Frazier & Son, Preps. 
MIXTER FARMS 
300 GUERNSEYS 


Over 3000 Purebred Guernseys have been bred on 
these farms. 











For sale at reasonable rates. Uxceptional bull 
calves of May Rose breeding, also some good pro- 
ducing ucers. 


J. &. CLARK, Supt., Hardwick, Mass. 





HORSES, JACKS AND MULES 


Breeding Jacks 


Raise mules in your neighborhood. More 
profitable than horses, can offer choice of 
two Jacks, one 6 years old, a tried sire and 
one younger. Write for particulars. 


Oswego River Steck Farm, Phoenix, N. Y. 








SHEEP BREEDERS 
PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Won every First Prize and all Championships New 
York State Fair 1919. Write for catalogue. 


HENRY L. WARDWEL| 
BOX 10, SPRINGFIELD CENTRE, WN. Y. 


DORSET RAMS 











ral registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
asle/at repumaie Farme.  t. Brett. Benning -4 vt. 
AUCTIONEERS 





E. M. GRANGER, Jr. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
THOMPSONVILLE, CONN. 
Bales anywhere. Bend for references. 


SALE 
SERVICE 


It you are anticipating bolding « sale im the 
near futu planning fer one thig summer, 
it would be to your interest to take the matter 
up with us. 

w t to help you all that we can to make 
your aale © suceces, and this service is free. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Ethan A. Hutchins, Field Representative 
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had a good laugh 
on a neighbor of 
mine one day just a 
ear ago this June. 
stopped him in the 
road. “‘What kind of 
acontraption you got 
there?” I asked. And 
when he told me it 
was a furnace, I 
laughed at him. “Seems like some folks are crazy to 
buy a furnace in June, of all times,” I said. “What 
do you want a furnace for now?” 
ext day, I happened to be driving by his place 
and I hollered to ion. *‘How’s that furnace?” 

“All set up and ready for next winter,” he hollered 
back at me. “Come in and see it.” 

So I went in, though I didn’t have an idea but 
what the furnace was still crated up out in his wagon. 
I was wrong. He took me down cellar and there 
was the furnace just like he said, all ready for use. 
“Seems like some magic’s been happening around 
here,” I said, “but I'll Bet it’s not connected up with 
the house yet.” 

“Yes it is,” he said. “There’s only one register to 
ut in, and that’s all done. It only took about eight 
ours to do the whole job, and I don’t have to wor 

now about keeping warm next winter. I got it o 
my mind. I’m all ready for the first cold day next 
fall.” 

I began to fet interested and asked questions. 
First off I asked, “Won’t it make the cellar too warm 
to keep vegetables in?’ He told me why it wouldn’t. 
I wasn’t absolutely convinced then, but I’ve since 
proved it myself. With a roaring fire in the fur- 
mace, you can put your hand on the outside wall and 
it will be cold. 


| THOUGHT I 


** What kind of a contraption you got there?” 


He showed me a book all about the Andes called, 


“Better Heating for Less Money.” I sat down and 
read it, because I was beginning to recollect how 
cold and draughty our house 
was last winter, and how we'd 
made up our minds not to 
, Stand another winter like it. 
And we didn’t either. - We 
bought an Andes right away, 
and the result was that this 
winter we’ve been as warm and 
cozy and comfortable every 
day, no matter how cold, as we 
could possibly wish. 
An Andes can be installed 
“He showed me a book alt Complete in just one day with 
about the Andes.” no confusion or expense of 
putting in heat pipes, and it saves fuel money every 
day you use it. The efficiency of a one pipe depends 
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ONE PIPE FURNACE 
“Better Heating for Less Money” 





-Dept.A Geneva, New York 
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Amé@rican Agriculturist, June 11, 1921 





Seems like some folks are crazy to buy a furnace 
e | said: but next day I bought one myself 
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upon circulation, and 
the circulation de- 
pends on the inner 
casing. The Andes 
has the best type, 
the dead-air-space 
type, which keeps 
thecirculationalways 
at its best. It saves 
coal because It IS A Mons it spoil the vegetables in the cellar?” 
one pipe; it saves 

more coal because it has this kind of a casing. The 
Andes is guaranteed to be absolutely satisfactory or 
it will be taken out and the full purchase price 
returned. 

The water pans in the Andes hold 8 gallons of water 
and have an evaporating surface five times larger 
than in any other furnace. They are placed low down 
where the water never gets hot enough to boil, so 
that no steam ever rises into the rooms, but the air 
takes up just enough moisture to make it healthy. 


A house that is heated with dry, burned air is 
bad for the health, because in winter when you step 
out of the house into the humidity of our northern 
winter air, the sudden change, almost like stepping 
from the equator to New York at one step, is so 
great that colds and catarrah are easily caught. 

wiz, The Andes One Pipe 
) oA gives the air in the 
¥ home just the right 
“Z amount of moisture 
to guard your health. 


~—¥T} It is a fact that a 

rl . Toom heated to a 
——en | peeereaem ie. temperature of 68° 
= = with moist air is more 


One of go douse én hich F. E.& FW. comfortable than a 
ells, of Green , Mass., installe es ° ; 

One Piges. They write, "The houses have hepe TOOM at 75° with 
very warm, even at 20 and 30 es below Ory, burned air. It 


mero, besides using very little coal: not only increases 
your comfort, therefore, to heat your home with 
Andes One Pipe moist air, but, it 
also cuts down your coal bills. 
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If you are interested in comfort- 
able, ‘money-saving heat for next 
winter, now’s the time to send for 
our book, “Better Heating for Less 
Money.” Send today. 


Phillips & Clark Stove Co., Inc. 


Makers of the famous Andes Stoves and Ranges 


—————_L_LL LL SS ee ee ee ee ee 


Phillips & Gash Stove Gompanys Inc., 
Ba = ept. A Geneva, N. Y. 


. I am interested in saving fuel 8 d me fi 
illustrated booklet called “Better Heating for Lens Messy.” oes 
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